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Paul’s Church, London ; or at St. Peter’s 
Church, in Rome. For Mr. Hall to say, 
by not joining them in their own commun- 














HRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 





The factis, Mr. Hall’s position commands 


formance is, that it inverts the order laid 
down by the Apostle. “The wisdom 
which cometh from above is first pure, 
| then peaceable.” Mr. Hall’s order is, first 
peaceable, then pure. If we can gain 























took the power ont of the 
catholics, adopted also. the obje 
principle. This gave »fience se 
























power ofthe church to ordain rites and 


complained in their turn, but obtained no 
redress. Had those worthy men followed 
their principles in their legitimate tenlen- 
cy, there had remained little or no reason 
of separation between them and the Bap- 








phy doe stealing, theft and murder; 
‘| ewes > 
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are closely connected profane swearing, 


tavero-haunting, gambling, 
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ligion, and living without any fea 


ree invi il | him to go over to the catholics or episco- | ceremonies.” Now every wai informed | fi Pe : 

] ministers, and others, are invited to aval im to g§ , : rep eremonies wery informed | from whence follow se 
cent of this liberal offer; by which they | palians, but his exception holds him back. | catholic _koows that infant spriokliag is Thirdly, tha diay are tis plihsAc sour- tea : as. 
may secure a valoable fund of religious know- The best we can say of Mr. Hall’s per- | one of these rites. The Nonconfornists ces of gibbets, prisons, poverty, unhappy ed in the ; ie? Whe Ppl — 


families, disconsolate wives and widows, 
ragged children, poor-houses, duels, des- 
‘pair, premature death, and an awful des- 
truction in hell. 

Fourth, that they cause those who are 
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scriptuse, divine as they are, make 00 ap- 
proach teit, — 


is this popularmenner? And 
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FoR TH 
aN EXAMINATION OF “ TERMS OF | the pedobaptists, says he, by concessions, | tists; but men partly enlightened,covat do- usually wise and prudent, to act like fools | what j ig 
, COMMUNION.” BY sa : we shall afterwards purify them from their | mination. Their liberty is to oppres oth- | and gots, and to tal very eater and | elevated, Sonn tigsidnacsomiee refined 
ROBERT HALL, A.M. superstition, by our example, see ‘ Terms | ers. This has ever been a ground o/com- | absurdly. Whilst one says he is cold, and | po ‘of es ma without which ng 
IN A COURSE OF LETTERS TO DELTA. of communion,” 2 part, 6 sec. Mr. Hall is | plaint among the Baptists. While théspirit | must have some spirit to warm him; a- | disc ee be ired with 


_NO. FV. si 

Dear Sir,—There is something in the 
word liberality, truly fascinating. Aware 
of this, men are very fond of using it. 
Politicians profess to be liberal; i.e. they 
profess to be indifferent what sects of re- 
ligion prevail, provided they do not dis- 
turb the public tranquility by zeal to prop- 
agate their distinct views. Professional 
gestlemen plead for liberality, and those 
preachers who have the least characteris- 
tic tinctare of old fashioned divinity are 
the most popular. ‘I'he Minister declaims 
upon liberality, decries tire narrowness of 
those who are tenacious for the badges of 
a sect, speculative opinions, and who put 
up bars at the Lord’s table ; and closes 
with inviting all sects to unite together in 
commemorating the dying love of our 
common Lord. The writer can scarcely 
expect his book to be read if it be not in- 
terlarded with invectives against zliberal- 
ity. Indeed, such is the spirit of the day, 
that the same language is held, from the 
Honourable to the help in the farm house, 
from the learned to the man who can 
scarcely con an advertisement in the news- 
paper. Ifwe aliowed words to go current 
for ideus and feelings, we might naturaliy 
suppose that a revolution highly favoura- 
‘ ble to the interests of man had taken place, 
but there isno such thing. This liberality 
means nothing more than, think as we do, 
or else do not think at all. he first prop- 
agators of Christianity “were certainly 
deemed very wliberal; they would allow 
none to be right but those who received 
their doctrines and conformed to their 
precepts. The doctrine of Christ was 
considered narrow aud illiberal by that io- 
dividual who interrogated tifm, ‘+ Master, 
are there few that sball be saved ?” I am 


not going to settle the point, what liberali- | 


ty means ; but this | wall assert, when it 
interferes with our allegiance to God and 


regard to the authority of his word, it is | 


the spirit of rebellion aod pervezseness, 
and acrime of the highest order. 


I resume the subject of the last commu- | 


nication. 

To the position, p. 4, preface, of which 
Mr. Hall speaks with such unbounded con- 
fidence, he pleads an exception in p. 5, 
“Terms cfcommunion.” There he very 
cautiously limits his objections to * rites 
and usages which we deem idolatrous or 
superstitious.” Mr. Hall might have his 
reasons perhaps, for leaving these terms. 
undefined and unapplied. We can have 








as firmly persuaded that the pedobaptists 
are in error as any other baptists are, and 
is hostile to infant sprinkling. The only 
difference lies in the means each party 
propése as best calculated to put the evil 
down. The baptists say, honesty and 
frankness ; Mr. Hall says address and pro- 
fessed candour. This is an experiment, 
and experiments may be successtul or un- 
successful ; it seems tonave failed in the 
case of the Waldenses and Albigenses ; 
in the churehat Bedford where John Bun- 
yan was pastor,and in many other cases to 
which we might refer. Before we try it, 
we must be convinced by some arguments 
which are consistent with themselves, differ- 
ent to any Mr. Hall advanced, that it is 
scriptural, and we shall then hope it. will 
be successfu! ; but at present, we confess 
we have but a low opinion of either its 
authority, policy, or practical utility. 
The ambiguous language held on both 
sides in this controversy, appears to me 
to obscure the point indebate. “ Baptism 
a term of communion’’—“Baptism no term 
of communion.” Allow me to suspend 
my judgment in reference to the propriety 
ofeither. One act may be said to precede 
another in a correct series, which can- 
not be called a“ term ” of that act which 
it precedes, and yet cannot with propriety 
be omitted. This appears to be the case 
' in regard to the two institutions. If bap- 
| tism be neglected, communion is improp- 
i erly attended to, and the sooner the mis- 
| take is rectified the better. 
| If Mr. Hall would favour us with ao 
explicit answer to the following question, 
| it would narrow the dispute. Is not the 
| kingdom of Christ distinct and separate 
from the world? Is not baptism the line 
of separation between the church and the 
world, and the ordinance by which we 
profess to renounce the latter as enjoined 
by the great head of the church ? Are we 
justified by admitting to the church any 
_ who have not thus renounced the world as 
| commanded by the Redeemer? If in the 
present state of darkness and division, any 
of us commence an unprovoked attack 
upon those who conscientiously adhere to 
their principles while they allow all others 
to practise, unmolested, according to their 
own judgment,are we not chargeable ‘with 
beating our fellow servants ?? Mr. Hall 





| in the work under consideration, has con- 


ceded and established the three first, and 
by the spirit in which he has attacked his 
brethren, has literally illustrated the 


remains, whatever sect possesses it:annot 
be a pure scriptural church. Objctions, 
though they would have their- veight, 
would not lie with equal force against 
sprinkling or pouring of water, provided 
the ordinance were administered to be- 
lievers only. But while a practce re- 
mains which has been the occasim of so 
much corruption in the christian church, 
to consent to amalgamate with those who 
practise it, is to be guilty of a departure 
from pléy and prudence, and to rebel a- 
gainst him who has said, * my kingdom is 
not of this world.” It moy be -objected, 
are not many of the p@dobaptists good 
men and heirs of glory 7I readily answer 
yes, I believe they are ;tut what is this 
to the point? I may askin my turn, were 
not many of the Hebtws pious, godly 
menand heirs of glory? et the brazen ser- 
pent was retained and wrshipped till the 
reign of Josiah; shall w therefore plead 
for idolatry 2? Open cotmunion is some- 
times argued from theact, that God ac- 
knowledges the labous of pedobaptist 
ministers, and ought w to reject those 
whom God acknowledgs? I reply, the 
providence of God is narule for our con- 
duct. To worship intigh places was 
forbidden, yet God firstevealed bimself 
to Solomon when worsipping in a high 
place. “The Bible, theBible,” says the 
great Stillingfleet, “is he religion of 
Protestants.”” While we ave neither pre- 
cedent nor precept there or infant sprink- 
ling, and while we see tlat evils neither 
few nor small have resuled from it, we 
cannot look upon it with ndiference, nor 
commit ourselves to those wha practise it. 

I hope Mr. Hall will see, or, rather you, 
Sir, will be convinced That there is a defi- 
nite object, clear and explicit, upon which 
the strict Baptists fix asa reason why they 
cannot depart, with aclear conscience, 
from their present practice, nd Mr. Hall’s 
‘* Terms of Communion,” itstead of con- 
vincing them that they ate wrong, tend to 
confirm them in their views. ‘ 

The state of the aboveargument is as 
follows. | 

Mr. Hall asserts p. 4, pfeface, “ no man 
or sect of men, are entitl@l to prescribe as 
an indispensible conditios of communion, 
what the New Testament bas not enjoin- 
ed as a condition of salvatim.”” This he 
professes is the foundation ¢ his work. 

“ The condition of salvation in the New 
Testament,” is Repeat toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





nother thinkshe is too warm, and must 
take a dram to cool him. 

‘Fifth, that it brings on very many loath- 
some diseases, vitiates the blood, produces 
humours,red blotched-faces and fiery eyes, 
lassitude, fevers, delirium, and death ;— 
and even many have spontaneously been 
burnt to a coal. 

Sixth, that it is a great destroyer of tem- 
poral happiness ; because people under 
it influence are hard-nearted, implacable, 
without natural affection, contentious, and 
very quarrelsome ; causing separations 
between husbands and wives, parents and 
children, near friends and good neighbors, 
introducing hatred, envy, malice, rage, 
and many other temporal evils. 

Seventh, that it destroys men’s souls. 
By the practice of the before mentioned 
sins, they become hardened in iniquity ; 
they forget God, despise his mercy, neg- 
lect religion, hate the bible. and thbs.seal 
their own destruction, and die as the -fgol 
dieth; for oftentimes when overcome with 
strong drink, they fall and break their 
sculls, are frozen or drowned, and awake 
from a drunken frolic. in the horrors of 
+ endless despair in hell. 

To this indictment the defendants 
pleaded Not Guilty ; and imstantly Mr. 
SoucuaTer, their counsellor, ushered in 
multitudes of tiplers, toasters, dramsellers, 
retaile. pfspirits, distillers and West-India 
merchants, and staggering drunkards, all 
testifying to their virtues as medicines in 
almost every disease, and of their pleasant, 
exhilarating power; and the absolgte ne- 
cessity of them for the entertainment of 
our friends, and for the civil and genteel 
treatment of all good company ; that by 
their use men could petform more labour 


of them would never hurt any one. Mr. Soul- 
hater made an able defence, aud felt very 
confident of success ; for there were a vast 
inany reputedly good and sober people, 
who were alt whispering round tbat Rum, 
Brandy and Gin were good things, if they 
were not abused; anc thought that every 
one should not be deprived of them be- 
cause some would abuse them. 

But the Court and Jury, taking into con- 
sideration that the benefits produced by 
them were mere nothing in comparison 
with their evils; and that the demon- 
strations of the charges against them as 
true being daily before the eyes of all, in 
thousands of our fellow citizens, who are 






x honoured 1 
ef eloquent? It consists in. the 
preacher’s conforming every thing he has 
to say tothe common and ordinary man- 
ner of thinking and feeling, as it prevails 
among the generality of men. Aim at 
this conformity ; express things as pep 
feel them, and as they commonly feel 
them; you will then be on the high rofid 
to the popular manner. 

Scme preachers imagine they have ac- 
complished a great object, when they say 
things which nobody but themselves would» 
ever have thought of, and express them 
ip 2 manner which no one would expect. 
It-would seem that each 4: 
with the pride of the Pharisee. Th 
be to God, that we are wet as other men 
are; we,do not think like them, we do 
not speak like them. But they have fal- 
len into the most delorable error, the most 
Tuinous and extravagant mistake. 

Let it be then your chief care, your 
main ambition, to think as other meg 
think ; to-feel and speak as others feel 
and speak : so that every one who heats 
you might say, | should have treated the 
subject exactly as the preacher did, he 
made use of the very expressions that I 
should have chosen. When yeu have 
reached this, you may boast upon good 
ground, of having aftained all that is the 
most difficult, aod at the same time the 
most beautiful, in eloquence. 











| 


and endure more fatigue, and that a lictle 


‘There are certain sentiments and feel- 
ings upon every subject which are come 
mon to all men. Make it youd»study to 
discover and unfoldthese. Ask youvself, 
whit would all men think upon this sub- 
ject, if they followed the light of their 
reason ; how would they feel, if they gave 
themselves up to the natural tions of 
their hearts? They would thiak and feet 
thus ; let such, then, be my thoughts and 
feelings. ; 

There exists among mena universal] 
reason, from which these common senti- 
ments and- feelings derive their origin, 
which belongs to all times, to all places, 
and to all men; which never changes, but 
is forever the same, partaking in a man- 
ner of the immutability of the infivite 
knowledge of the supreme mind, of which 
it isa ray and emanation. Whatever, in 
our discourses, shall be conformable to 
this universal reason, will be always goud 











degraded and ruined, both soul and body, . 


and beautiful, and equally agreeable to 
the taste of all nations and of all ages. 
This is that superior and reigning reason, 
which the orator should consult, and from 







































— er ay et ie = fourth. The churches of Greecefiome, England they gave in a verdict of GUILT'Y. And | whose immense resources he should draw 
cuales righ. Ses angen. greater eae If Mr. Hall be really ata loss for the | and Scotland, contain this ¢ondition. Ac- | the Court ordered, that hereafter mone | every thing he has to say, and the man- 
se of | netieecinnk Wass. if Sir, Malt te ctevecs principle which influences the conduct of | cording to Mr. Hall’s position, he ought | should be imported or distilled in the coun- | per of saying it. ie 
ne , ip Ain nitieneate apon Baptism, it will fol- the strict baptists, we will place it before | to unite with any of these. try, as there is enough now to last 1000 It is not the taste of one nation or of 
ae low indubitably that all pedobaptists are him. Infant sprinkling is an invention of But Mr. Hall pleads an exception p. 5, | years for all necessary uses, and that — one age which should be your gaide. Par- 
SEAMEEE chargeable with  practiving superstition. | 8D and not a command of Christ. ‘This | “ ‘Terms of communion.” They practise should never be used, unless particularly | ticular tastes, whatever prevalence they 
tim How then, can Mr. Hall consistently com- | Mr: Hall has repeatedly asserted. It is | superstition, he cannot unite with them. ordered by a physician, and then only in | may have, are sometimes excessively bad, 
pers, mune with them at the Lord’s table ? He | 0@¢ of those superstitious practices which Superstition is * rites ia religion, unau- small quantities. aod thus we find them pass by like the oc- 
will eget sayeth i A he actually, not intentionally concedes he | thorized and uncommandd” | Lo he Court gave their reasons for pro- | casional torrents of spring time, or rather, 
ei differences among christians which involve | C22"0t sanction, nor can they. They Mr. Hall tells us, and ontends for it, hibiting the importation or distillation of | like the fasbions which are constantly 
s be the sacrifice of truth,or the least deliberate | V¥€W it as the great principle of corrup- | that infant baptism is of fhis description, | any ardent spirits, which being somewhat | changing and succeeding each other. To- 
ochat deviation fremithe revealed will of Chriet tion in the church, and they find it impos- | and is entirely of human Invention. lengthy, they are reserved for a future day ove mode of preaching is in fashion, 
ttle x is spurious in its origin, and dangerous te sible to hold communion at the Lord’s ta- But all sects of pedolaptists practise communication. to morrow another. He who ——— ac- 
oe its tendency. If communion with chris- | Pl€ With those who practise it. If this | this superstition ; if, eee: 38 oom is ere PEGTATOR ary mpc a anil st 
sigh | | tian society cannot be had without a com- | had entered toto Mr. Hall’s mind, he might | mune with them, though ve may conform . <a Spghag we ; vale 
ix | pliance with rites and usages which we | 4ave spared himself the trouble of the in- | to Mr. Hall’s position, p.4, preface, we isbert’s'Christian El ce: et proteins a taste : bthe 
not deem, idolatrous or superstitions. or with- genious contrast presented p.150. “Where | shall violate his exceptionto that position Translation from Gisbert’s'Christian Eloquence: particular and paper ae ane ; Dut be 
eful | out asurrender of that liberty ‘ie which | 0UF Lord dismissed the woman taken in | in p. 5, * Terms of communion.” ee ON THE POPULAR STYLE IN never goes astray = follows t ae 
e we are commanded to stand fast, we must | 2dultery, though he did not proceed to I am yours, &c. 27A'TRONUS. PREACHING. sal taste ; this is su ject . - c ones i 
he as we value our allegiance forego, how- | Judge her, he solemnly charged her to —— Nothing can be more erroneous than | 1s nota fashion : it is essentia fray mae 
nia: ever reluctantly, the advantages of such | Si2mo more ; the advocates for strict com- FOR THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. the notion which some preachers form of | sarily a good taste, eng ee 
ets. aunion” ‘This is another instance where, | MUHion when they dismiss pedobaptists, NEW CASE IN LAW. the popular manner. Provided that they oe Pg ae “$080 bt oe 
ae “te mistaké not, Mr. Hall is entangled in| give them no such charge, their language Common Sense, vs. Rum, Brandy and Gin. give themselves certain airs of —— eo icin Go aaa sole of 
re is own reasoning. It requires great tal. seems to be-——** go sin by yourselves, and Mr. Eprror,—If you please you may in the pulpit, and assome a free colloquia the christian orator. Whenever bawaele 
+ ent to make a bad case plausible ; but We are Satisfied.” This insinuation is publish the following Law Case, taken | tone; provided that they come down to | the christ ee ee 
when we see a gentleman of the mental highly illiberal and entirely unfounded. | gown from facts and daily experience, for | an equality with their hearers, and speak compose a poten aga i. th ae a" 
de weight and moral worth of Mr. Hall pros- Mr. Hall well knows that we take no plea- | the information of your numerous readers; | ina careless off hand way, they call that, oe hi iy" ies ” prs: what 
i tituting his vast abilities in such a cause, | Sure either ia the sins of those with us, or | that they may understand the merits of the true popular manner. They mistake ; pac re bmafens ye the subject be- 
ri a Pao aapobesrity and unprovoked, we | Separated fromus. However, the ungen- | the case, and take good heed to them- this familiar style, = “ nga A fore him. ‘These ideas end feelings éxist 
), ‘eel double regret. | erous charge seems to clear us of the pre- selves, lest they incur the woe pronounc- | !s not at all suited tothe gravity in the hearer, bat without being perceiv- 


nity of christian eloquence. _ 

The popular style, again, is not the 
same with the simple. Apreacher may 
have the one, without.the other ; with 
this difference, that his style may be sim- 


Mr. Hall will not deny but that a Pascal 

. a Fenelon, a Leighton, a Porteus, and such 
7 men were saints of the highest order. ‘The | 
churches then to which they belonged, | 
held the conditions of salvation laid down 


suinption of setting ourselves up as the censors 
of the Christian world, or attacking those 
virulently with whoin we have taken sweet 
counsel together and gone to the house of God; 
or defending those with tenderness and apol- 


ed upon him-that holdeth a cup to his 
neighbour’s mouth saying, “ Come Sir, take 
something to drink.” . 

The indictment of the plaintiff, brought 
forward to the court by his attorney, Mr. 


ed by him, because they lie in his mind 
indistinctly, undefined. But as the preach. 
er proceeds to develope them, the hear- 
er opens his eyes,—he becomes conscious 
of the existence of a thousand things, to 





<l ~ v6 — Testament.” Why then, ogizing for every exceptronable word, who, Lovesouzs, alleged that the defendants | ple ey —— mane oe it cannot which be huit anver Siafere mele: a? 
i oul 7 : s Ps et : . yo = - : it t bet sim . é . . 
‘ id not Mr. Hall commune with them | ~¢ acknowledge are under the influcnce of | were guilty in the following specifications, ne cn deoidie eet aswith | tention. 1 did not think of if, he says to 


; | 'atheir own churches? His position, p. 4, | prejudice, and who practise in our estimation, | yjz. himself, but so it is. It isa source of ex- 





preface, cominands him to doit. His ex. | 
ception, p. 5, ** Terms of communion,” | 
hald him back. Io the first he is the lib. 
éral Mr. Hall pleading for open commun- | 
‘oo ; In the other he is the narrow, bigot- | 
ed baptist, ‘‘ rending the seamless garment | 
haem ’ Tf this be not downright con- 
- em, [ have never known what it | 
*,and shall hereafter despair of ever | 
nen informed. Hereafter, be cannot | 
~e cgar pae ag the barrier with any 
af t Ld? for he tolerates it at the table 
e 40rd where he officiates, aud pleads 








for it ; but superstition is superstition, 


whence it springs. 
fortuitous circumstances, 
evil may be relinquished while the prin- 
ciple is retained. 
preceding the Reformation, were the 
most dark and barbarous in the church of 
Rome. 
vices and superstitions to light. 
aud policy induced them to correct many 
of these evils, but the priociple was re- 
| tained. eri 

lards comnlained of the principle, and ep- | 


iniolerable superstition, 


Every evil has some principle frora 
It may be, that from 
much of the 


The ages immediately 


dragged their 
Shame 


The Reformers 


Previous to this pericd, the Lol- 





First, that they introduce wherever 
they go very many wicked and vicious 
practices, which are contrary to the laws 
of God and man, and to common sense ; 
among which principally are drunkenness 
or intemperance, whereby intelligent be- 
ings are readered worse than wild brutes, 
wallowing in mud and filth in the high- 
way, uttering abominable and filthy words, 
and often beating and ill treating their 
wives, children and best friends; and all 
this they de insensibly, because their rea- 
son is destroyed by the intoxicating quali- 
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tv of the said Rum, Brandy or Gin. 


simplicity in the intercourse of the world. 
We call a man simple in his manners and 
behaviour, who knows neither duplicity, 
nor disguise nor imposture ; aman who 
has nothing affected, nothing glossed over. 
or made up about him. If your discourse 
is of thie character, it has all the ingre- 
dients of a charming simplicity. 

In order to full success, it is necessary 
to unite together several different kinds 
of simplicity : Simplicity of design, aod 
of style, in embellishment and mw argu- 
ment. Care must be takeu to avoid the 


bad taste of those preachers, who bring 


ceeding pleasure to him, to have the 
preacher thus take him by the baad, as ii 
were, and go on with bim from thought to 
thought, from feeling tofeeling while be 
finds within himself an echo to every thing 
he hears. 

The sun does not create the colours of 
the objects on which it shines ; it only 
renders them visible to the eyes of those 
who gaze. So itis with the skilful preach. 
er. He does not produce in his hearers 
new ideas or new feelings ; he only brings 
out,awakens,tenders seasible, those whic 











ase already there. As sooo as the preach- ' 
er makes a remark, the hearer assents aud ; 
acknowledges it as his owa; be sabscribes | 
tu it at once, because his mind afd his | 
heart bear loud testimony thatitistrae. | 

it is the part of perfect eloquence never | 
to suspend or interrupt this internal as- | 
sent, this secret ves. with which the soul 
declares its convictiwn and assent. Then, 
every thing perseades, every thing con- 
vinces ; nothing is said in vain. Whe hear- 
er cannot resist the force of what he feels 
to be trae; and it is not so much by what 
the preacher said, that he suffers himself 
to be persuaded, as by his own mind and 
heart, which sav the same things. © 

‘This sympathy of the hearer with the 
preacher, this matual and reciprocal testi- 


mony which they render to the trath, the 


one wh proposing and the other in assent- 
ing to it, this itis which readers christain 
eluguence always victofious. To say the 
truth, it is ocly such preaciers that ever 
make deep impressious, & effect the refor- 
ihation ef men; because it is only such that 
possess the secret of effectual persuasion. 

ft iz not enough, however, for the good 
preacher in this manner to select his sub- 
jects and bis thoughts ; he must further 
take care to express them in a manner ac- 
commodated to the cominon mode of ex- 
pression. 

if you woald excel in this manner; nev- 
er make use of any word which is not com- 
mon, which is not in use io the actual in- 
tercuarse of life. Every far fetched ex- 
pressson, every phrase tvo curiously cul- 
led, of too new a fabric, and which has not 
received the stamp of custom, vught to 
have no currency in the dominions of true 
eloquence. 

Do not atlopt the bad taste of the Rom- 
an orator whu sought to be very retined in 
his selection of words, and imagined that 
to speak well, was to speak in language 
that was very little used : recte loquit put- 
abat esse, inusitate loqui. Remember that 
custom always has been and ever must be 
the sovereign mistress of language, to 
which it is necessary implicitly to submit. 
I do not say, that every word which is io 
common use may be admitted into your 
preaching ; for there are low and vulgar 
words, which should be absolutely banish- 
ed from it ; but none which is not common 
must be admitted. 

Further still : make use of no figure or 
mode of expression, which is not, as I may 
say,an ebullition or eally ef nature herself. 
Studyto discover in what sorts of figurative 
diction and forms of speech nature ex- 
presses herself in her various situations, 
and learn to express yourself accordingly. 
You will tbus present faithful copies of 
the common moiles of thinking and speak- 
ing, and so cannot fail to adapt yourself to 
the understanding and sympathy of the 
people. 

We meet with preachers, however, 
who, by their modes of expression, take 
out of the reach of the people the things 
of all others in the world best adapted to 
affect them. By refining and subtilizing, 
and affecting to speak in an extraordin- 
ary way, they so denaturalize the thoughts 
they present, and in a manner destroy 
their identity, that the hearer compre- 
heads nothing of them, and recognizes in 
them oo single natural feature. {[ know 
nothing that more untits a man for the 
pulpit than this retining and quintessence- 
hunting spirit. —Christian Disciple. 

en 
SHIPWRECK SCENE. 


The situation of the passengers and crew of | 
the ship Paris, from New-York, at the time when 
she was about to be wrecked on the coast of 
France, may be learnt from the following extract 


ie 
| 34 


} a 
to 


. : _we beta Hayans (i. e. Christian copa 
sant , 7 5 | of theGrand Signor,) he would B0f P 
Missionary Intelligence. 2 ite. leftas without money, For 
———————————— iP " ong the 
From the Missionary Herald for February. | a a ap ugehnd . mor mountains 
PALESTINE MISSION. ‘of cocks rising up like Pyramids on each 
Journey of Messrs. Fisk and King from Cairo | side of us. By degrees the ascent be- 
to Jerusalem, through the Desert. came more steep, till we reached the 
/ Qn Monday, April 7, 1823, Messrs. Fisk and heigit of these ragged mountains, where 
King commmenced their journey, with 13 cam- bh aiiall ol ‘of the plains between 
els, | Four oF ogre cap gerne “etgasloes A oa Jala ace often with difficulty 
for Cooke OTs ee ee ec that dr beasts could walk, on account of 


four for tranks of books and clothes, and two . 
for books of the Bible Society aud Jews’ Socie- | the bainess of the road, and the steepness 
ty. After entering the desert, April 9th, they | of theamountains. ‘These mountains are 


| found a number of strangers had joined them, in- ; bs. suitable for 
| treasing the whole company to the number of covend with small shrubs, | large 
goat%\of which we saw severa s 


74, with 44 camels, 57 asses, one mule, and one P 
: Thee were amongst them, Mussulman | flocksak"Phete are ho forests, but in the 


| Dervishes, Arabs, ‘Turks, Armenians, and | yalliesand on the sides of the hills are 

| Greeks. Messrs. Fisk and King, before com | many olives and fig trees. At a place 

agen! this Journey, were aoe three ee called Sareen, two or three fierce, nee 
in Egypt ; and ip the course of their passa “whey saauin dey eatinin 

Jerusziem, ‘passed through the same desert, Bedouins appeared, and bega leasly. bid 
: tritute. We rode on very carelessiy, Di 


though not the same part cf it, whick the chil- ’ 
dren of Israel] passed through, when escaping | them good morning, and inqmred after 


from Egyptian bondage to the land of their in- | their health. Tie, began to talk loudly, 

| mg ee? pra a the ra - > andordered us to stop, but we roce “ve 
ter having le alro ays, Sesers. FIs ; P o stop us DV 
king arrived at Jerusalem. Much of their jour- and they did not ——r , ae aod 

nev, from the heat of the weather, and the ‘bar- | fore. When the native rietiac 

renness of the country, was fatiguing and un- | Jews pass such places, they bave 00 way 

pleasant. We may hereafter present more par- | to git along, but to sauisly the rapacity of 

these plunderers, 


ticulars; but for the present have room only fer 
vat pé ‘the journal which commences, April 2 
oe cae a neere ite fit tins A litle past nooo they came toa village, which 
Chatewbriand calle the village of Jeremiab. A 


19, with the 
little vay from it, was a pure stream oj water, 


———= 











horse. 


Country of the Philistines, 

At half past 5. after riding 11 hours and | flowin out of a rock, where they stopped to 

a half, we arrived at Gaza; took two quenct their thirst, and eat some bread and fruit. 
small dirty apartments in a large filthy! Thmce we pursued our journey over a 
khan, and put up for the Sabbath, thank- | road inpassable for camels, and very dif- 
ful that we were not among deserts of ficult or mules and asses. Alter crossing 
sand, or bands of Arab free-booters,so as a higa moustain, we passed through a 
to be obliged to travel on the Lord’s day. deep valley, where is a small village cal- 
Gaza is the city whose yates Samson led Kaloona The mountains here are 
carried away, aod where he slew 3000 ofapeculiar formation. They scem al. 
Philistines at his death. We bhad no very most zs af built by the hand of man, aud 
good opportunity to judge of the popula- | rise gradnaily, step by step, like Pyra- 
tion of the place, but probably the es- mids. Each =: however, 18 30 fasten- 
tumation, given by geographers, of 5000, ed ints the “Ywerlasting Hills,”’ as to 
ia pot far from the truth. Mussulmans | show you that i was placed there by the 
never take a census, unless it be anen- ; hand of Him, vho existed * betore the 
umeration of the houses, in order to tax | mountains wer brought forth.” On 
them. The city stands on a little eleva- | these steps, whch are sometimes three or 
tion. The houses are all built of stone, | four rods wid2,nd sometimes only a lew 
but make a very mean appearance. The | feet, yousee sa, which produces shrubs, 
scenery around is beautiful. and, when cultjated, + ines, figs, and oli- 
t Gaza they found a number of Greeks, and | ves. The county continued the same till 

a Greek priest, to whom they gave 13 copies of | we were withi half an bour of Jerusa- 
the Scriptures, and sold 15. But one present | lem, when aii t once Mount Olivet and 
knew the Greek language, and to him they gave | the Holy City cened to our view. Thus 
= Testament, The rica dy that the CRUE | i044 often with he sast hours of the Chris 
za on the forenoon of Monday, April Q1st. tian. He isobgeu to pass over a rough 
We crossed a bridge over the bed of | 89d wearisom way, ree ~~ sarees 

a small river, now dry; and then passed | Ually exposed alge Pag at ; eon cae 
through groves of olives, and fields of | tl! near the ee of lite,-— tit bis of > 
grass, wheat, barley, and tobacco. The about to stan witha ire gates of the 
New Jerusalei. and ther he is favoured 


lains were agreeably diversified by gen- : : ig , 
* heaatinnn and er valleys. y we with some brigt visions of the place he is 
soon to enter. 


hours and a half from Gaza, we saw on 

our left the village Mijdal, near the ruins Reflectons on Mr. Parsons. 

of the ancient Askelon, which is now un- As we drewnear the city, we remem- 

inhabited. Such at least is the informa- | bered bow eur dear brother: Parsons, 
when wars and rumors of wars obliged 


tion given us by the Arabs After riding 
him to leave the place, turned back his 


eight hours and a half, we pitched our 
tent near the village Esdood, which, from | eyes, as he ascended the hill west of Jer- 
usalem, anc wept, and said, ‘* If! shall find 


its situation, and from the similarity of 

the name, we presume to be the ancient | favour in tle eyes of the Lord, he will 

Ashdod. It consists of 100 or 150 of what | bring me again, and show ime both it, and 

the people call houses, miserable cabins | his babitatin.”” Alas for us! those words 
were fulfilld in amuch higher sense, 


and holes, built of stone, covered with 
branches of trees, and roots, and these | than he thet anticipated. We cannot for 




















| again with earth, so that vegetation ap- | a moment doubt, that he did find favour 
| pears every where on the tops of them. 


in the eyes ofthe Lord; and though he 
was pot permitied to return to the earthly 
sulmans. | Jerusalem, yethis divine Saviour has giv- 
_Tuesdoy, 22. In three hours and a half | en him an infinitely higher felicity, even 
alter leaving Esdood, we passed Yibua, a | that of seeiag and enjoying the bliss of 
village something smaller than Eedood. In that Eternal City, in which the divine 
riding through this ancient country of the | giory dwells. 
Philistines, we have seen, atadistance to | 


The place is inbabited wholly by Mus- 


They enter the Holy City. 





of a letter received in Baltimore from one of the 
passengers. | the west, a range of small sand hills ran 
Capt. Robinson being on deck with bishop | along between usand thesea. ‘Te coun- 
Cheverus of Boston, who asked him what | '"Y around us was green and beautiful, 
their fate would be, replied that they and the soil of a good color, which might, 
would certainly perish, chances being a | °° doubt, be made very productive Dy 
hundred to one against them, and pointing | PPOPEr cultivation. At present, how ever, 
to two large rocks, remarked that the , € $fass, and crops of wheat and barley 
space between them was scarce double ®f€ of but a small growth. We saw few 
the width of his vessel, and thatthey must | ¥!/lages, and those few are small. 
go between them or perish. ? | are no scattered houses. 
The bishop then descended to the cabin | "9" @ppears not to be great, 
to inquire alter a lady who was sea sick; | Jaffa. 
he asked her how she felt. She replied | In ten hours and a haif ride after leavine Es- 
she suffered much, and began to have fears , dood, they arrived at Jaffa; and, word being 
in regard to their safety. With a calm- Set to Mr. Damiani, the English cousu] “his 
ness which showed the courage and for- { Dragoman came to procure them admittance in- 
titude of this virtuous man, he advised her | ato poe They took lodgings in the consul’s 
to rise and join the rest of the passengers | ippetel et, oh pM apron 0 Sy 9 
deat, Thetas toc | nas aie 
; ‘ g le | ged. Atevening the table was served by a 
handsomest manner imaginable. The crew | ™@" of Greek origin, who was 100 years old, 
appeared to be inspired with the cvuolness | ae. 8 been 00 years a servant in the family of 
and bravery of the captain, whoat length | ageing este og on mules and asses 
hey ae wok See a — —_ a ride of four hours, arrived at Rema, 
s t em- | OF Ramla, the Arunathea of the Scriptures, where 
selves on him and called him their saviour, | they took lodgings fur the night in an Armenian 
We now no longer suffered from the sud- | ©°!**8* 
Jen jerks of the sea, agitated as it was by Ipproach to Jerusalem. 
\ terrible tempest, but the vessel striking | Friday, 25. At half past 5, we set out 
against the rocks, had more the effect of | for Jerusalem, with the bope, that this 
anearthquake. The captain told us, that | was the last day of our journey. In about 
‘| we would save ourselves, we must take | two bours, we saw a Bedouin horseman 
Lis advice aod remain on board until the , sitting on the ground, a I:ttle beture us, 
*bbing of the tide, when we could leave , With his horse teeding by his aide. As we 
ihe vessel without weiting our feet. On | advanced he rose, and boldly put himseilt 
e Moruing, we all assembled at mass, | in front of us all. ‘The Christians, who 
when the Lishop delivered a sermon, were with us, and who rode forward, stop- 
which reached all hearts ; the captain was | ped and turned trom hun, as it be had 
so much aftected that he was ebliged to  beena hon. As soun as Mr. Damiani told 
cover luis face with hishandkerchiet. Que | hun who we were, he let us pass quietly, 
of the passeagers, a young American, oj but tried hard to get something from the 
about sixteen years of age, seeing the um- | rest uf the cumpany. fle got noihing, 
minent danger im which they were, went | however, excepta trifle, which the mule 
to his tather and desired he would put off 


The popula- 


terms wiih his Hereafter. 


| 
the east, a range of high mountains. On | 


There | 


| With feelings not easily described, a- 
| bout tour o’cock, we eutered JERUSA- 
Li.M. ‘The icenes and events of 4,000 
| years seemed to rush upon our minds ; 
| evenis, in which Heaven, and Earth, and 
' flell, had feltthe deepest interest. This 
| was the place, selected by tne Almighty 
| for his dweiling, and bere his glory was 
| rendered visible. ‘This wasthe * pertec- 
| tion ot beentyy?. and the “glory of all 
lands.” HereéQavid sat and tuned his 
harp, and sung the praises of Jehovah. 
Hither the trbes ‘came up to worship. 
Here enraptur}d prophets saw bright vis- 
ions of the worl! above. and received mes- 
‘sages from on figh for guilty man, Here 
our Lord and Saviour came in the form 
of a servant, nd groaned, and wept and 
poured out hissoul unto death, to redeem 
us from sin and save us from the pains of 
hell. Here, !oo0, the wrath of an incensed 
God has been poured out upon his chosen 
people, and kas Jaid waste his heritage. 


Messrs. Fisk and King took lodgings in a 


chael the Archangei, situated but a little dis- 
tance irom the place where it is supposed the 
Lord Jesue was crucified. Their windows look- 
ed out upon the Mount of Olives, from whence 
he ascended to giory, and where he commanded 
his discipies to ** go ito all the worid, end 
preach the gospelto every creature.”” Mr. Woltl 
took jouzings with iis brethren the Jews. 

Ihe Bret part of their journal concludes with 
the following request to their brethren and pat- 


many prayers in their behalf to Him who heareth 


been regardtess of the interesting land in which 
ihe y how dwell, 


_ Christian Brethren in America ;— Pray 
| for us, that the word of the Lord may have 





lree Cuurseand be glorified, even as it is | 


; With you; and that we may be delivered 
' irom unreasonable and wicked men - for 
; ali nen have not faith. 


drivers gave hun, in order to be on good 


DESCKIPTION OF JERUSALEM, 


Greek convent, cajied the Convent of St. Mi- | 


rons lu this tavoured land, which will draw torth | 


prayer, and whose eye, doubtiess, hath never | 


his cout as he had doue, saving, | know 
how to sum, 1 willsave you, (at this ime | 
ae tempest raged furiously.) the break- 
ing of the waves will permit us, now and 
then, tosee the tups of the rocks by 
which we are surrounded. The fatie; 
replied that it was impossible to save hun, 
tid that he had better endeavour to save 
aunselt—the young man put on his coat, 
and teld him he would never leave him _ 


Alt 8, we cros- 
sed a hill, and then entered a valley, | 
which we were halt ap hour in passing. | 
So ‘ his > +. ‘ 
on aller this, we came among the 


by Messrs. Fisk and Kin gv, 


Pia 
e : Krom the N. 4 ‘ore 
Jerusalem appears, ina general viesy, | p- Tiere caaaaa 


| to be situated on the side of a inountain, | 


mountains. flere we saw, at a distance 

a camp of i { § soon ; ey 

oh pied oa 18. As soon as they | vided from Mount Olivet by the valley of 

Si s, one ¢ ew horseemen rode on | Cedron. ‘The summit of the mountain 

swilliy, asif to interrupt our path. He sien 

came into the road beiore us, hait : ; 

"oi paponaatgheny » halted, and | in coming irom Jafla you arrive near Jer- 
a) US asain, and tien rode cif Had | usalem betore vou see jt. 





| descending toward the east, where itis dj. | 


| considerably higiier than the cily, so that | 


On aaearer view of the city, you per- 


Zion at the south-west part, Calvary at the 
north-west, Moriah at the south-east, and 
Bezetha al the oorth-east. According to 
the ancient descriptions of the city, it in- 
cluded another bill called Acra. his hill 
it is not now easy to distinguish ; at least, 
we see nothing which corresponds entire- 
ly ta the description of it given by Joseph- 
us. There isa hill. between Zion and 
Moriah, which corresponds well to the 
east part of Acra. Joseptius says, the Val- 
ley of the Cheesemongers which divided 
Acra from Zion, went out to Siloam. This 
applies precisely to the hill in question ; 
but Josephus adds, that Acra was 10 the 
form of acrescent. This does not apply 
to the hill of which we speak. Possibly, 
however, this hillmay have been ancient- 
ly connected with what is now the west 
part of Zion, and separated by a small 
valley from the city of David. Before 
Titus besieged Jerusalem, it bad been 
captured five times, and once “demolished 
entirely by the Babylonians.” ‘Titus spar- 
' ed the west. wall and three towers, “ but 
‘for all the rest of the wall, it was so 
thoroughly laid even with the ground, by 
i those that dug it up to the foundation, that 
there was left nothing to make those that 
| came thither believe, that it had ever been 
‘inhabited.’ And since the time of Titus, 
| Jerusalem has been often plundered, and 
at least partially destroyed. In the space 
of so many ages, it is to be expected, that 
some vallies should be filled up, and some 
hills levelled. It is, also, extremely diffi- 
cult to trace little ascents and descents in 
an area covered with buildings of various 
heights. Whether the west part of what 
seems now to be Zion, was formerly a 
part of Acra, or not, it is dificult to de- 
cide. The Jews at present call the whole 
hill Zion. We shall, therefore, speak of 
it as such, and give the name Acta to the 
hill which lies betweea Zion and Moriah. 


The south wall passes over Mount Zion, 
near its summit, so that a great part of 
the hill is without the city. South of the 
hill is the deep valley of the son of Hin- 
nom; the same valley, turning north, 
bounds Zion likewise on the west. The 
valiies, which separate it in the city from 
Calvary on the north, and Acra on the 
nv! east, are not deep. Moriah has on 
the east the valley of Cedron. On the 
south of it, without the city, isa little ele- 
yation, which is marked on D’Anville’s 
map as Ophel ; thence the descent is steep 
till you come io the fountain of Siloah. 
The vallies north and west of Moriah at 
present are not very deep, Calvary was 
perhaps only a small elevation on a great- 
er hill, which is now the north-west part 
of the city ; but the name is now given to 
the whole hill. Bezetha is separated 
from Calvary by a wide valley; and east 
of Calvary is the dividing valley between 
Moriah aad Bezetha, in which is the pool 
of Bethesda. 

We have viewed Jerusalem from differ- 
ent stations, have walked around it and 
within it, and have stood on the Mount of 
Olives with Josephus’ description of it in 
our hands, trying to discover the hills and 
vallies as laid down by him near 1800 
years ago; and after all our research we 
compare Jerusalem to a beautiful person, 
whom we have not seen for many years, 
aud who has passed through a great varie- 
ty of changes and misfortunes, which have 
caused the rose on her cheeks to fade, 
her flesh to consume away, and her skin 
to become dry and withered, and have 
covered her face with the wrinkles of age; 
but who still retains some general fea- 
tures, by which we recognize her as the 
person, who used to be the delight of the 
circle in which she moved. Such is the 
present appearance of this Hoiy City, 
which was once * the perfection of beau- 
ty, the joy of the whole earth.” 


Jerusalem, as to general form, may be 
called a square, or rather a rhomboid, for 
the north-east and south-west angles are 
acute, and the north-west and south-east 
are obtuse. ‘I'he east wall is nearly straight 
the whole lengtb. On the north and south 
sides, the wall makes a bend outwardly, 
and on the west side it makes an inward 
bend, so that it would not be very inac- 
curate to call the city a heptagon. There 
are, likewise, many little irregularities in 
the wall. 


Near the bend on the west side is Jaffa 
gate, called, also, the gate of Bethlehem 
and the Pilgrim’s gate and Bab el Khaleel 
[the gate of the Beloved, i.e. Abraham. ] 
On tne south side is the gate of Zion,called 
also the gate of David. On the east side, 
| hear the pool of Bethesda, is the gate ot 
Stephen, called likewise the Sheep gate 
and the gate of the Virgin Mary. On the 
west side, between Calvary and Bezetha, 
is Damascus gale. ‘These four are the 
| Principal Sates of the city, and are always 

Open trom morning tll sunset. ‘There are 

iwo other small gates, which aré opened 
| only ocasionally, One is on the south side 
a little west of Mount Moriah. Maundrel 
| Calls it the Dung gate. “lhe Mussulmans 
callit the yate of Mogrebbins. ‘U’be other 
| Which Maundrej culls Herod’s gate is on 
| the west side, and goes out from Bezetha. 
, On the east side of Moriah isa seventh 
gale, or rather a place where there was 
_ one when the Christians possessed the city, 








drei calls this the Golden gate. 


We meastred the city by paces, and the | 


| following is the result 


Vaces, 
to Jaila vate, ~UU) . 
to *, VW. Coruer, 4E8 5 . 
tu Zion gate, 195 

to the bend in the S. wall, £95 1149 

tu the gate of Mogrebbias, 244 5D. side. 
to the S. E. corner, Slo 


to Stepheia’s pute, 230 
+. hy val 
> N. EP. corner “60 


to the Golden fale, 353 
943 E. etde, 


ceive that it is built‘on several hills; viz. - 





| letter which contains touch inter 





to Hefod’s gate, 
to the bead, 

to Damascus gate, 
to N. W. corner, 


The total is 4279 pates; an 
five paces to a rod, A gage 5 
about (wo miles and two thirds,fe 
cumference of the city. Maunds 
ured the icity, and } 
miles aod a half in circomferem 
cording to Josephus it was 33 fe 
circumference before Titus de 
Mount Zion was then included, 
city seems from hie description 
extended further north than it dg 
The wall of the city is high, but m 
From counting the rows of stones 
pose the height, in different 5 
40, 50, asd perhaps 60 feet. 
castle, with two towers, on the 
little south of Jaffa gate, to wh 
lers have given the name ofth 
Tower. For a little distance, neg 
north-east corner, there is a trengl 
out the wall, but now nearly filled! 

In regard to the population of , 
lem, the following estimate ms 1 
as probably correct as any one 
heard, viz. 

Mossulmans, 
Jews, . 
Greeks, . 
Catholics, 
Armeuians, 


Bes 


Total, ° . Sad 


The Jews themselves say, 
have only 600 families of Sephari 
Spanish Jews, and 25 families of Au 
sim, or Polish Jews. But some thi 
Jews more numerous than the § 
mans. They occupy however, ») 
smaller part of the city thanthe T 
Arabs. ‘The Armenians live in-apag: 
their convent en Mount Zion ; the! 
and Catholics have their cones 
houses on Mount Calvary. The fgj 
Arabs occupy Bezetha, and all thes 
part of the city, and have scatiens 
ings in every quarter, TheJ 
the: dust between Zion and, 
whole area of the ancient 
on Moriah,which now enclos@ 
of Omar, is walled in, and none 
su/mans are allowed to eoter it@ 
death. Inand near it are four® 
There are two others on Bezetha,t 
Acra, one on Zion, and two on € 
placed on opposite sides of the Holy 
ulchre, like the two thieves on the’ 
and left of our Lord. 4 

The Jews have a number of synagog 
all connected together, in the qa 
where they live. The church of th 
Sepulchre stands on Calvary. The f 
olics have one convent on the same @ 
tain. The Greeks have twelve here, 
one near Zion gate. The Armenia 
three convents on Mount Zion, a 
and a small one in the city, and anot 
little without Zion gate, where, itf 
lieved, stood the house of Caiaphas,y 
Jesus was arraigned, and where Petj 
nied him. The Copts, Syrians, and; 
sinians have also each a small cog 
The houses are of stone, most of the 
and irregular, with flat roofs or tex 
in the middle of which usually risesg 
dome. The windows are small, ang 
toward the street have usually 
grates for defence, and then fipg 
grates to prevent the women 
seen by those who pass. ‘The’ 
narrow,and most of them irreg lar 
are but few gardens in the city, , 

Jerusalem is seen (o best advanta e! ! 
Mount Olivet. We however see DO 
the city from the terrace of the Coat 
where we lodge. ‘he Temple isse 
the best advantage from the terrace Olam 
Governor’s house. Here you see, 0 
single mosque, but acollection of mosgme 
and oratories. The two principal boilgm™ 
are called el Aksa and el Sabhara. Ata 
them the vacant area is covered with ga 
grass, interspersed with paved walks 
trees, which furuish an agreeable shade 
the loitering Turk. Ali Bey has give 
good description of the Temple, and 
various buildings, and of the tovlish op 
ion of the ‘lurks concerning them. 7% 


INTERESTING FROM THE SOCI 
ISLANDS. se 
In the London Evangelical Magaail 
for December, we find a letter from. 
srs. ‘l'yerman and Bennet, Deputit™ 
the London Missionary Society, dat 
ciety Islands, March 13, 1823. Frog® . 
formation respecting the. rapidipee ! 
of religion and civilization ia the 
islands, particularly in the istand 
tea, we have prepared the followitg 
count.—New- York. Obs. é 
When the missionaries came to this isle 
and, in the year 1818, the- beautiful # 
on which that settlement is now Om 
was one vat mass uf brushwood, tim 
and fruit trees, with scarcely a singlewae 
ilation ; but now itis a beautiful town, ee 
tending along the margiv of a fine bape 
having several bridges over fine stré 
of fresh water, which fall into the bay 
Large and handsome houses for the mie 
sionaries, a judgmeat-ba!l, and a very §p& 
cious chapel (156 feet long by 44 ne) 
occupy the centre of the settlement, #O0® 


| respectable houses for the chié/s and pom 
| for itis now completety walled up. Maun- | ple extend perhaps for a mile each 
. | producing a pleasing effect. 


From the 
centre of the settlement, a substant® 
stone pier, 590 feet long, has been carrie 
oat into the bay, and a landing place Da 
been formed at the end 48 feet sqoare 


tae ..,. | Lhe patives have a number of w ll 
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' ced inclosures for the cultivation ‘of the 
sugar-cane and tobacco. ‘They have alee 


| suitable establishments for the masuface 
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chairs, bedsteads, and sofas, all erecte® 


| under the superintendence of the missiog* 


aries. Of the extent to which they have 
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shall not return iny more 
«Thus happily,” says tt 
this island evangelized. It 
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ty to the surrounding islaod: 
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SURVEY OF PROTESTANT 
STATIONS. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


In entering upon this par 
vey we have to regret that 
ary staYons claim our noti 
political freedom of Sout 
nearly established, and we 
prospect which her emane 
out for liberating millions fr¢ 
of ignorance and superstitic 
great doorand effectual is 
the churches of /Vorth Ame 
man can shut it.” Here is 
field, white, indeed, to the 
surely they will not long d 
forth labourers. We rejoic 
the American Bible Society 
their attention to this secti 
“the Managers have deters 
“ténd the scale of their laba 
countries where the Spanish 
spoken.” * Already individus 
fouod io many places in Sow 
who have undertaken to act 
receiving and circulating the 

In the independent States § 
made for securing general 
the slave trade has been pre 
persons, of every colour, wh 
subjects, have been declared 
the states agree that differer 
shall not produce any differ 
civil condition of their subjec® 


GUIANA. 
Between the Oronoko a 
Rivers+the population exc 
dians, is about 300,000. 
PARAMARIBO. 
The capital of the Dutch ¢ 
inam, near the mouth of the 
name, Population about 20, 
United Brethren, 
. 1788. 
Gouth, Graf, Lutzke, Sch 
Vight, Missionaries. 
In 1821, the congregation 
1295 persons, principally ne 
NEW-AMSTERDAM. 
The Capital of the Engli 
Berbice—population about 
whom about one fifth are neg 
London Missionary S& 
1814. 
John Wray, Missia 
Great success has attendec 
of Mr. W.; the school consi 
eighty. 
GEORGE-TOWN anv wesrid 
In the English colony of D 
Pemarara Kiver. 
London Missionary S% 
1809. 
J. Davis, R. Elliot, J. Merc® 
rues. 
The Missionaries are only 
give the slaves catechetical 
Wesleyan Missionary S, 
1814. 
J. Morton, J. Cheesewrigt 
ries. 
‘There are 1322 members,cl 
LE RESOUVAIER, 
In the English colony of D 
bout eight miles from George 
London Missionary So 
1808. 
John Smith, Mission 
Number under regular io 
about 2000. 





BRAZIL. 

_ The Roman Catholic Religi 
lished in this extensive cout 
reaches from the Amazon rive 
er La Plata. The Liverpool B 
have made some efforts to in 
Scriptures at Rio de Janeiro a 

CHILI. 
A country of South Americ: 
from 25 to'43 deg. S. Lat. on 
Ocean, about 140 broad, 
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lish Jews. But some think the 
e uumerous than the Mussal- 
hey occupy however, a ss 


rt of the city than the Turks and 
e Armenians live in and around 
ent on Mount Zion ; the Greeks 
lics have their convents apd 
Mount Calvary. The ‘Turks ap4 
py Bezetha, and all the eastern 
} city, and have scattered dwel}- 
ry quarter, The Jews live in 
etween Zion and Moriah. The 
a of the ancient Jewish Temple 
which now encloses the ue 
3 walled in, and none but Mas- 
e allowed to eoter it on pain of 
}and near it are four minarets, 
two others on Bezetha, one on 
on Zion, and two on Calyary 
opposite sides of the Holy Sep. 
e the two thieves on the 
our Lord. % 
1s have a number of synagogues, 
sted together, in the quarter 
ylive. Vhe church of the Holy 
stands on Calvary. The Cath 
one convent on the same moth 
e Greeks have twelve here, ap 
ion gate. The Armenians b 
ents on Mount Zion, a large 
li one in the city, and anothet 
out Zion gate, where, it is be 
pod the house of Caiaphas, whet 
) arraigned, and where Peter d® 
The Copts, Syrians, and Aby 
ave also each a small convent 
es are of stone, most of themlow 
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‘be windows are small, and 
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STING FROM THE SOCIETY 
ISLANDS. 

London Evangelical Magazine, 
mber, we Hoda letter from Met 
man and Bennet, Deputies 
on Missionary Society, dated Se 
nds, March 13,1823. From this 
ch contains souch interesting 1?- 
respecting the rapid progress 
pand civilization in the Society 
irticularly in the istund of Rava- 
we prepared the tullowing & 
ew- bork. Uss. 
he missionaries came to this isl~ 
year 1818, the beautiful spot 
that setdement is now fixed, 
MM mwass of brushwwod, timbe> 
ees. With scarcely a singletbab- 
inow itis a beautiful town, &3* 
ng the margin of a tine bays 
eral bridges over fine streams 
iter, which fall into the bay- 
handsome houses for the mis 
judgmeat-ha!l, and a very Spa 
21 (156 feet long by 44 wide) 
centre of the settlement, while 
» houses for the chiéis and pee 
perhaps for a mile each ways 
apleasing effect. Prom (be 
the settlememt, a substanth 
O00 feet long, has been carrie 
rbuy, and a landing place has 
pdat the end 48 Jeet square: 
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wes for the cultivation of the 
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steads, and sofas, all erecte 
upel tutendence of the missi0pe 
the crtent to which they have 





manufacture of sofas, we may 
the following fact, mentioned 
ties. Ata feast of the baptiz- 
while they were there, on 
latform formed ia the sea, 

to be the foundation of the 

_ they counted two hundred 
sofas, large and well made, after 


‘ me 
re fic model. 
The 


rtied the 
ha e from 
by the dep? 
ec persons 


meetings for public worship are 

well attended, and the bebaviour of the 
patives 00 these occasions is very quiet, 
and orderly. The deputies were pres- 
ent at one of the meetings when 150 per- 
soos were baptized, making the whole 
number of the baptized 1100, and leaving 
oaly 200 unbaptized persons on the island ! 
The church copsists of about 150 persons. 
‘amatoa, the present king, is repre- 
sented as a very respectable intelligent 
person, and is regarded by the mussiona- 
ries as sincerely attached to the truth. He 
has repeatedly remarked,that when he re- 
Hects how often he bas allowed the people 
to offer sacrifice to him, and worship him 
as a god, he 1s covered with shame, and 
can scarcely believe that God can pardon 
him; only, he adds, as he was thea — 
rant of Jehovah and Jesas, he hopes tha 


ST. JAGO: | 

The capital of Chili, on the river Ma- 
pocho. 
Education Societies, 

Schools have been established here oi 
the British system, by an agent of the 
Britisb and Foreign School Society under 
the auspices of the government. 

VALPARAISO. 
‘Lhe seaport of St. Jago. 
Bible Societies. 

A gentleman to whom the American 
Bible Society intrusted some Bibles and 
‘Testaments, says, * ‘Fhe clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church have approved of 
the transiation, and magy receive them 
gladly, and | presume e good use of 


them.” 
BUENOS AYRES. 

Ao extensive country of South America, 
on the Atlantic. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

The capital of the above country,on the 
rivet Plata, 200 miles from its mooth. 

Education Societies. 

Schools were established here by Mr. 
Thompson, agent of the British and For- 
eign School Society. Various other suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to introduce 





God has forgiven him for the sake a 
dear Son ; and that, by his Holy Spirit, ; in 
word will so grow ia bis heart, that he 
shall not return any more to sin. a 
‘ «hus bappily,” says the account, “Is 
this island evangelized. It was formerly 
not only the source of all political authori- 
ty to the surrounding islands, but the chief 
seat of idolatry. Human sacrifices were 
brought hither from all the neighbouring 
islands, and offered to Oxo, the god of war. 
Here the now Christian and amiable 
prince, 7 umatou, was once actually prayed 
to as a deity, and united in himself all the 
civil and ecclesiastical power, so that the 
alteration which has taken place is almost 
miraculous. Not a vestage of idolatry 
now remains. ‘This triumph of the cross 
must be regarded as one of the most sig- 
nal ever achieved since the world began.” 
SURVEY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONARY 
STATIONS. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

In entering upon this part of the Sur- 
vey we have to regret that so few mission- 
ary stations claim our notice. But the 
political freedom of South America 1s 
nearly established, and we exult in the 
prospect which her emancipation holds 
out for liberating millions from the chains 
of ignorance and superstition. Here ‘a 
great doorand effectual is opened unto” 
the churches of .Vorth America, ** and no 
man can shut it”? Here isa missionary 
field, white, indeed, to the harvest; and 
surely they will not long delay to send 
forth labourers. We rejoice to see that 
the American Bible Society have directed 
their attention to this section, aad that 
“the Managers haye determined to ex- 
tend the scale of their labours, to those 
countries where the Spanish language is 
spoken.” * Already individuals have been 
found in many places in South America, 
who have undertaken to act as agents, io 
receiving and circulating the Scriptures.” 

In the independent States provision is 
made for securing general edacation— 
the slave trade has been prohibited—all 
persons, of every colour, who are born 
subjects, have been declared free, and all 
the states agree that difference of colour 
shall not produce any difference in the 
civil condition of their subjects. 

GUIANA. 

Be!ween the Oronoko and Amazon 
Rivers—the population exclusive of In- 
diana, is about 300,000. 

PARAMARIBO. 

The capital of the Dutch colony of Sur- 
inam, near the mouth of the river of that 
name, Population about 20,000. 

United Brethren, 


1758. 


Gouth, Graf, Lutzke, Schwartz, Buch, 
Vight, Missionaries. 

In 1821, the congregation consisted of 
1295 persons, principally negro slaves. 

NEW-AMSTERDAM. 

The Capital of the English colony of 
Berbice—population about 20,000, of 
whom about one fifth are negroes. 

London Missionary Society. 
1814. 
John Wray, Missionary. 
Great success has attended the labours 


of Mr. W.; the school consists of about 
eighty. 





GEOREE-TOWN AND WEST-COAST 
In the English colony of aren 
g lony of Demarara, on 
Pemarara River. 
London Missionary Society. 
1809. 
he ? Mir ae 
J. Davis, R. Elliot, J, Mercer, JMissiona- | 
Paes, 
. . . } 
ihe Missionaries are only allowed to | 
give the slaves catechetical instruction. | 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. | 
1814. 
J. Morton, J. Cheesewright, Missiona: | 
} 
| 
! 
| 





ries. 
Vherejare 1322 members,chiefly slaves. 
LE RESOUVNIER. 
To the, English colony of Demarara 
vout eight miles from Georgetown. 
London Missionary Society. 
1808. 
_ John Smith, Missionary. 
Number under regular instruction js 
about 2000, | 


ites BRAZIL. 
: 7 he Roman Catholic Religion is estab- | 
used’ in this extensive country, whicli | 
reaches from the Amazon river to the riy- | 
erLa Plata. The Liverpool Bible Society ! 
have made some efforts to introduce the 
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CHILI. 
f. A country of South America, extending 
eg +9 to 43 deg. S. Lat. on the Pacific | 
cean, about 140 broad. 


the Scriptures into different parts of South 
America. Seignior Vicente Rocafuerte 
visited New-York, and took a deep inte- 
rest in the Bible Society. He translated 
into the Spanish Language * The Scrip- 
ture Lessons,” and had them stereotyped, 
and printed for the use of his native coun- 
try, Peru. 
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Mission in Ceylon.—At this station the re isa 
native preacher of the name of Gabriel Tissera, 
a man of intelligence and of piety. A journal] 
of the mission is kept by him, extracts from 
which are published in the last Miss. Herald, and 
evidence his ability and the correctness of his 
views on religious subjects. He is said to have 
a good knowledge of the grasamar of the English 
language, but lacks experience in composition ; 
it being extremely difficult for a native of the 
East to acquire a correct English idiom. His 
penmanship is said to be beautiful. In this 
journal. he gives an account of the notions of the 
Pagans respecting God, their views of the nature 
of holiness, of sin, of justification before God, 
aud their opinions respecting a future state. On 
all these subjects, the heathen evidence the 
** blindness of their hearts,” the perverseness of 
their wills, and the gross darkness of their un- 
derstandings. The talents and usefulness of this 
valuable native preacher should operate as ano- 
ther strong incentive to exertions for the educa- 
tion of the heathen. Perhaps the labours of one 
native as a missionary, are worth more than the 
labours of ten others, who are not natives, and 
who are unacquainted with the best means of 
gaining access to the minds of the heathen. 





The Indtan Mission at Dwight, amongst the 
Cherokees of the Arkansaw, is in a prosperous 





state. The family of the mission has been more 
healthy than in preceding years. The privileges 
of instruction and of the family are now extend- 
ed to sixty promising children. ‘The confidence 
of the natives is rapidly increasing towards the 
conductors of this establishment; and were the 
necessary Men and means at command, the sal- 
utary operations of the institution might be wide- 
ly spread abroad. ‘* Never,’ say the missiona- 
ries, “‘ were people more ready to hear, and 
perhaps never were people unenlightened more 
desirous to know something of the gospel, than 
these.” A remarkable instance has occurred in 
the vicinity of Dwight, of a conscientious obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, in a half-breed Cherokee. 
Contrary to the custom there, he shuts up his 
large store on that day, and refuses to trade. On 
the fourth Sabbath in September last, he attend- 
ed public worship at Dwight, with his wife and 
children, and several domestics. On the morn- 
ing of that day, a number of applications were 
made to him to trade; but he utterly refused, 
emphatically assuring&he applicants, that tf they 
wished to trade, they must come on a week day. 
‘** This course is the more remarkable, as it is al- 
most if not altogether unprecedented by white 
men or others in the territory, and in all the 
western country.”? The school here is well at- 
tended; and in a late vacation, so anxious were 
the children to return, that they complained in 








saw nation, whose name is Prince. 


> , | be hanged. 
criptures at Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. | 


some instances that the vacation was so long. 





Choctaw Mission Station at Bethel.—An ac- 
count of the exemplary conduct and piety of six 
persons, members of the church, is given in the 
last Herald. One is a white man, a native of 
Pennsylvania, who has resided in the Indian 
country nearly 2U years. Vhe conversion and 
decease of a son at Elliot were the means of his 
awakening. Another is a native of the Chicka- 
He was for- 
merly a reviler of vital religion ; Gut the grace of 
God has touched his heart, the moral spring of 
action ; and since he has obtained a good hope 
through grace, he has been as active in the cause 
of Christ, as he formerly was in the bard service 
of the devil. The name of another was Solomon, 
who has lately deceased. ‘* Ile had,’ say the 
missionaries, ** a most triumphant departure.” 
The others are females, all of whom give practi- 
cal evidence of the power of renovating grace. 
Whilst living testimonials of a similar nature are 
constantly furnished from Missionary Stations, 
we will not hesitate in asserting that the cause 
of Christian Missions is truly the cause of God. 


Blacks in Demarara.—The Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionaries in this island have been eccused 
of aiding in the late insurrection, and it was re- 
ported that one of them had been sentenced to 
It is now stated in a N. York paper, 
upon good authority, that the rumour is incor- 





| rect, and that out of 1216 persons, of the Meth- 
odist Society, only two, one free, and the other 


‘el of @my connexion with the | 


a slave, ere sure’ 


rioters 


| 


: has occurred for more than two weeks. 


igh 


—_— 
Mission amongst the Cherokee Indians. —Ftotia 
the journal kept at Brainerd, it ars, that a 
church was organized at Hightowbr onthe 12th 
of last October, consisting of six persons belong. 
ing to the mission family» Such a spirit af in- 
quiry on the subject of religion ndw pervades all 
the Cherokees in the vicinity of this station, that 


they seem happily prepared to welcome the Ja- 
bours of able and faithful missionjries. The in- 
dian Conncil have passed a law that no business 
shall be done in Council on the! bbath, nor in 
the vicinity of the Council its sessions. 


du 
On that day every one js ag dressed, and 
the external observance of thé dey is strict and 
solemn % the corse of Noy imber, six males 
and eight females arrivéd @¢ ai td, on their 
way to different assighed or'cottemplated sta- 
tious, as assistants iu the grand enterprize of civ- 
ilizing and christianizing the Cherokees. A school 
was commenced at Haweis, (formerly Turnip- 


mountain) in November last. 
— 


Pleasing fact.—At Jerusalem, on the day of 
Pentecost, June 27, five Missionaries were in 
that interesting city, vit._Messrs. Woff, Fisk 
and King, Mr. Way, and Mr. Lewis from the 
University of Dublin. May we not hope, that 
by the united prayers of these devoted servants 
of the cross, mingled with the supplications of 
the multitude of the pious on edr globe which 
no man can number, 2 blessing shall descend on 
Jerusalem, the effect of which shall be as “ life 


from the dead ?” 
—_~ 

Christian Secretary.—_We have received the 
first number of a new seies of (his paper on an 
enlarged sheet. It is piblished under the direc- 
tion of the Connecticit Baptist Convention, 
and promises to be usefl in the cause of evan- 
zelical religion. It is >leasing to observe the 
number of our religiousjournals increasing ; but 
we believe there are bet few of them which re- 
ceive an extensive patmnage. 

Zion’s Herald, published iu this city under the 
direction of the Met#edists, is also considerably 
enlarged and impreved. We hope it will be 
extensively useful inthat numerous denomina- 
tion of Christians. 
—e ~ 

We learn from he report of the American 
Board of Commissiaers for Foreign Missions, 
that two gentlemeniave been sent to explore 
the most important arts of South America, with 
a view to ascertain rhat can be done immedia- 
tely towards dissetinating religious truth in 
those extensive tegias. They are instructed to 
reside in Suenos Ares several months, then 
cross the continent teChili; pass along the coast 
through Peru to the ithmus; visit Mexico; and 
advahce to the nortlhas far as Santa Fe, whence 
they may penetrate te wilds to the missions on 
the Arkansaw. It my be expedient, however, 
that their course shold be altered in various 
respects.-—Their ingiries relate to every sub- 
ject, which may bava bearing on the moral 
and religious state of re people.—/Vaterville In. 

cae 
GENER\L COURT. 

In the House, afters debate of five days, the 
bill to incorporate the Amherst Instttution, as a 
College, was negativel, 108 to 91.—In the five 
westeru counties, in ote of which this Institution 
is located, the followmg is a statement of the 
votes in the Legislature, on the question of its 
incorporation, viz:—Senators. For it 2. Against 
it 6.—Representatives. Forit 10. Against it 39. 

The Militia.—The sew militia bill now be- 
fore our Legislature, provides that there shall be 
three company traiuings, annually, instead of 
one as now; and allows/wenty days for making 
excuses. It also provides that all who appear 
completely equipped ia May, shall be exempted 
from poll tax for the year. 

Salaries of Governor and Judges.—A bill for 
the reduction of thes¢ salaries was introduced 
into the Seuate a few days since, but was re- 
jected on Wednesday;, This is, we think, as it 
should be. Our county brethren generally have 
but a partial knowledge of the necessary ex- 
penses of living in the city. Had they such 
knowledge, they woud all unanimoasly aban- 
don the idea of thermduction which was con- 
templated. 

Justices of the S.J. Court.—An act for re- 
ducing the number pf these from 5 to 4, has 
passed both houses ofthe Legislature. Two re- 
signations have occarred, and an appointment 
of one Justice wiil probably be soon made by 
the Governor and Caunocil. 

eae 
THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 

The resolutions, respecting the above distin- 
guished personage, as reported to Congress, and 
unanimously passed,are as follows; The first pro- 
vides, ** that the President be requested to com- 
mupicate to him the esdureices of the grateful 
and affectionate attachment still cherished for 
him by the Gove ee People of the United 
States.” 

‘rhe second, “‘ that,/whenever the President 
shall be informed of thé time when the Marquis 
may be ready to embark, that a National Ship 
(witb suitable accommosations) be employed to 
briug him to the United/States.” 

—~ 

Anecdote of La Faydle.—In the year 1787 
there was a destructive ire in Boston, in couse- 
quence of which many of the inhabitants were 
reduced to want. ‘The Marquis La Fayette, 
who was then in France, having beard of the 
calamity, immediately wrote tow friend in Mas- 
sachusetts, expressing his sympathy for the suf- 
ferers, and directing him to draw a bill on him 
for 300 pounds sterliug, to be applied towards 
their relief. ‘The bill was accordingly drawn, 
the money was received, and applied according 
to his direction. The father of one of the pre- 
sent members of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
was the gentleman to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, and his son still preserves it as a pre- 
cious memorial of the philanthropy and Amerv- 
can feeling of La Fayette. This American feel- 
ing has indeed been manifested by every act of 
his life. It is well known tiiat the Marquis has 
an only son, who bears the name of Geerge | 
Washington, aud only two daughters, one ol | 
whom is called Verginta, and the other Caroli- | 
na. : Nat, Int. 

—fTert | 
Philosophical Lectures.—The second term of | 
Mr. Cotting’s Lectures on Natural and Experi- | 
mental Philosophy, is about tio commence at the 





' Columbian Museum, and will .nclude Electricity, | 


Galvanism, Magnetism and Chemistry. ‘Those | 
branches present a wide field for brilliant, amu- | 
sing and iustructlive experiments, which it 18 | 
understood the Jecturer intends to introduce by | 
way of illustration. Although Mr. Cotting’s 
first term has veen liberally patronized by ou- 
merous and highly respectable citizens, the re- 
ceipts defrayed but about one third of the actu- 
al expenses of the apparatus which will be em- 
ployed during the course. It is to be hoped that | 
the public will duly appreciate the advautages 
arising from Philosophical Lectures, and continue © 
to afford Mr. Cotting the encouragement he mer- | 
its in bis useful undertaking. 








— wre 


In Lexington no new case of the small por | 





| was so severely burnt that he expired after three 


F ’ 
belbteelice ROM SMYRNA. } 


have been received, The letters represent the 


Candia, by a sortie of the Turkish garrison of 
Canz, reinforced by troops from Egypt.—This 
loss is vatiously represented, from 2500 to 5000; 
with the capture of five villages, and from 2 to 
3000 prisoners. This vi is denied by the 
Greek papers, whe add, that the Greeks reunit: 
ed in the mountains, became the assailants ia 
their turn, and compelled:the Turks to retreat 
te their entrenchments, with loss, In rejoinder, 
it is said, that the Turks, having accomplished 
the object of the sally, returned to their en- 
trenchments, as speedily as they could. 

The Swyrna papers by no means represent the 
Greek cause as being so successful as the let- 
ters indicate ; and assert that a system of gross 
deception was pursued by the Greek agents re- 
specting their affairs. They repeat @at much 
disanion existed among the Greeks of the Morea, 
the Chiefs being jealous of each other, and the 
people and army having little confidence in their 
rulers and officers ;—and that this want of har- 
mony existed between the islands and the pen- 
insula; and that the former could receive no 
protection from the latter in case the ‘Turkish 
fleet should attack them.—Cenjsinel. 

SHOCKING INDIAN MURDERS. 

Wasaincron, Jan. 30.—The Arkansas Ga- 
zelle of the 9th ult. contains an account, that a 
hunting party of Americans, amounting to 21 
Persons, in the employ of Major M’Eimurry, 
were attacked, on the Blue river, in Arkansas, 
about the middle of November, by a band of 
Osage Indians, and all of them, save one, (a Mr. 
Isaac Pennington, who is bearer of the tidings,) 
were killed aud scalped, or made prisoners. Mr. 
P. being at a distance when the attack was made, 
concealed bimself till the- Indians retired, and 
then went into the bunting camp, and saw the 
mangled remains of several ef his companions, 
and the camp pillaged ; being dark he could on- 
ly recognize the countenance of one of them, 
and that was old Major Welborn. Other attacks 
were reported to have been made on hunting 
parties ; and considerable alarm was spread on 
the frontiers. We have no doubt these accounts 
will turn out, like others, to be exaggerations. 

FIRES.—Ia Savannah, Jan. 19th, sevesiteen 
Stores, &c. destroyed. Estimated loss $75,000. 
One half insured. Sufferers, H. Blair, Childs & 
Perkins, ]. W. Stackpole, snd 23 others. ‘I'hree 
men detected ip plundering during the fire, have 
been committed to jail.——In Columbia, 8. C. 
Jan. 14, property to the amount of $20,000 was 
destroyed ; of which $7000 was insured. Suf- 
ferers, Messrs. Myers, Belcher, Adams, Russell, 
and 10 or 12 others.—In New-York, two Stores 
in Pearl-street, destroyed. Loss estimated at 
$25,000. All insured. Sufferers, Cushman & 
Falconer, Sharp & Tuttle, &c. Cent. 

cccninigiininn 

A free black man, who lately left this country 
for Hayti, writes as follows to his friends in New- 
York, under date of November 5th. 


‘“*] arrived safe after a pleasant passage of 15 
days, and have the pleasure to inform you that 
on my arrival | visited the President, and was 
received by him in a most friendly manner. 1 
applied to him for a farm, and it was granted to 
me ; and on taking a view of it, | found it to be 
a beautiful situation, rich and fertile, prodating 
all the necessaries of life. The President has 
been so kind asto furnieh me with all the means 
necessary for farming ; and has promised me that 
he would give me provision for ten families, until 
they can support themselves. 1 wish you would 
inform my brother, and request him inform all 
my friends who wisb~to come out, that there are 
houses and all things prepared forthem. 1 think 
that if industrious people were to come here, 
they might accumulate something very handsome 
in a few years.” 





On the 17th Jan. a very fat Ox, a donation 
from Daniel Penfield, Esq. to the Greek Fund, 
decorated with ribbons, and bearing a flag, pat~- 
aded through the streets of Rochester, N. Y. 
escorted by a band of music. He is to be con- 
verted into Greek Beef by the slaughtering pro- 
cess. A Turkish sort of business this. 


It is contemplated to build a splendid and ca- 
pacious Exchange in the city of N. York, to cost 
from $617,000 to 683,000. ‘Towards which there 
have been subscribed $433,000, by the Banks, 
Insurance Companies, ‘Trustees, merchants and 
others. It is calculated that the rents will pro- 
duce an interest on the capital of 6 per cent. 


In Chichester, N. H. human bones, supposed 
to be those of a person missing several years 
since, have been found by digging in a by-place, 
in consequence of a disclosure of transactions 
made by a boy who was young when the person 
was first missed. 


Manufactures. Patterson, N.J. is famous for 
its manufacture of hemp, flax, and tow cloth, 
&c.—Three bundred thousand dollars have been 
invested in the buildings and machinery for ma- 
king those articles, and they are fabricated in 
vorivalled perfection. They are able to furuish 
12,000 bolts per annum. which will directly em- 
ploy 300 persons and furnish a market for 300 
tons of flax. The price of the goods 1s very 
moderate, and the cost of the foreign articles has 
been reduced by the success of the domestic 
manufacture. Niles’ Register. 


The sch. Kitty, from Charleston for Camba- 
hee, with a cargo of corn, was struck by a water 
spoul, on the 20th ult. and capsized; it was @ 
dead calm at the time, and they had not the 
least intimation of danger. Capt. and crew pick- 
ed up, and arrived at Charleston. 


There is exhibiting at the Alexandria Museum 
a singular production of nature, * half human 
and half horse,” It was found on the 29th. ult. 
(says the Alexandria paper) in a public stable: 
It has the human head almost perfect, with only 
one exceedingly large eye in the middle of the 
forehead, with two marks where the eyes should 
properly be. Most of the joints appear like those 





| of a human being. 


The N. York Gazette of Monday says, “‘ the 
Treasurer of the Greek Fund has received in 
all, about 10,000 dollars—and contributions 
coutinue to be daily received.” 

Large Swine.—Capt. Gershom Wheelock, of 
Shrewsbury, has killed a hog, 20 months old, | 
weighing 584 lbs. Oliver Chickering of the same 
town has killed another, 19 months old, weigh- | 
ing 650 Ibs. 

Kentucky Products.—It is estimated that the 
exports of stock alone from Kentucky, during 
the past year, amounts to $1,414,024; princi- 
pally in horses, mules, hogs and beef cattle. 

A Chimney lately took fre in Baltimore while 
a boy was in the act of sweeping it. The boy 


days of suffering. 
Eph: Colbura has been convicted at N. Haven 
of aiding and assisting in removing a body from 


papers from Smyraa fo Nov. 22a," } 














Cause of the Greeks as v——that the - ae od thee thos . i 

Gnuraap eS athe Haka tad proved coma} perma maetatored the town of Pe 

of Coribth had surren * a ered the Greek sold te é paren “ & Co. the 2 

and that the Turkish prisoners had arrived in A- | (Genera, (N. ¥ 

sia Miner ;—-that the Greeks had just captured a PR ya r+) POP. 

pis, c-oshehared several brige, a schooner, and | ‘The namber of deaths in New York city der- 
The fens ing the last year, was 3,444, viz. 1007 men, 7346 

je ytna ‘* Spectator” announces that the women, 955 and-748 gil Of these, the 
Greeks had suffered a heavy loss in the island of died in January, 237; February, 224; 


251 ¢ April, 258; May, 235 ; June, 205; 
382; Avgust, 445 ; September, 361; Oetober, 
330; November, 246 ; December, 275.. 
deaths by Consemption, were.six hundred 
y-three. The males exceed 
thirty-nine in number. 


Sees 


. me ths DIED, af ~, . .] : : 

In city, Maria, younges® child of Mr. 
Samuel F. Lance » toate cere 
ed daughter of Mr. Ambrose, Mts. Sarah 
eT th M. da of Col. 
Daniel L. Gibbens, 14 mov'ths ; Mrs. Catherine 
Torrey, 61, relict of the late Samvel Torrey, Esq, 
Capt. Joseph West, 68 ; Mra, Susanne Hatch,73 ; 
- Mr. Nehentiah Hollis, 56; Mr. Thomes Boden, 
26 ; Mary Collins; Mr. Thomas MP 38 5 
Mrs Mary Hayden, widow of the late Mr. Joseph 
Hayden, 51; Phebe Youngy, 83; Inthe Alms- 
honse, Mrs. Rhoda Shadwic, 90. 

In Ro ; Mrs. Mary Molntire, 61; Mies 
M. Ann Moore, 16.—In Dorchester, Mr. Thomas 
Cox, 20; Capt. Henry Cox, 56.—in West-Cam- 
bridge, Miss Mary Cooke, 76.—In Lexington, 
Mr. John Muzzy, 70.—lo Salem, Mr. James 
Goldthweait, 77.—ln Mr. John 
Symms, 22.—In Brewster, of the Small Pox, Mr. 
Samuel Foster, 48.—In Newburyport, widow 
Lydia March, 89.—in Middleboro’ Mr. Thomas 
B. Sproat, 25; Mr. Jacob Wood, 67, a soldier of 
the revolation. While in the act of from 
his bay-mow a rake handle entered his bowels 
inflicting a wound which he survived but seven 
days.—In Pembroke, Mrs. Lydia White, 62.—In 
West Springfield, Mr. Ebenezer Wyman, 78, 


In Washington city, Mr. John Erskine, prio- 
ter, aged about 40. "Mr. E. was sitting at his 


own fire-side, appareatl what drowsy, {rom 
having pe py ey ~ ing. es will a sick 
child. The servant going, at the aj ed hour, 
to call him to work, it was that his soul 


had taken its flight to the realms of eternity, 
without the least previous indication of i]} health. 


At Hampton, of a blood cancer, Mr. Alba 
Clark, aged 20 years,’ In Sept. last the swelling 
was net larger than a walnut, but its growth was 
so rapid, that a fortnight before his death, it 
would have filled a peck measure. It hed bled 
several times, and about one hour before’ hi 
death, the blood flowed from his swelling (whieh 
was under his right arm) in several streama, 
which bid defiance to all medical aid. 


At Warner, N. H. Mr. Speulding. A legal 
inquiry into the cause of bis death bas been 
commenced, in consequence of a suspicion that 
some deleterious preparation had been mized 
with his drink. 


At Weathersfield, Mr. Heber Nutter, aged 30. 
Jiis death wes occasioned by his horse taking 
fright, upsetting his sleigh, and dragging him ou 
the ground with great violence a considerable 
distance, until he cume in contact with o log, 
which put an almost instantaneous period to his 
existence. 


ee 
BOOK FOR ACADEMIES. 
AMES LORING, has for sule at his Book- 
store, No. 2, Cornhill, price 63 cents in 
sheep, ard lettered—Watts on the Improvement 
of the Mind—To which are added, Questions 
adapted fo the Work ; for the use of Schools and 
Academies, second edition. 


Recommendations.—The following recom- 
mendation, is from the Principal.of the Semina- 
ry at Sangus, who bas purchased of the publish- 
er upwards of 2U0 copies for the use of his schol 
ars. 

Saugus, Nov. 13, 1823.—There is perhaps no 
other work relating to the same subjects, which 
‘has gained the approbation of such a variety of 
readers, as. Watts on the Improvement of the 
Mind. It is wondertully suited to delight and 
to instruct the youthful and the ignorant, and 
to render hoary wisdom wiser still. If T have 
been enabled to gain any information relating to 
the improvement of my own mind, or the minds 
of others, | am much more indebted to this 
work, than to any other. Of al) uninspired 
writings, | am confident, no other can be found 
at once so cheap and so valuable. 


JOSEPH EMERSON. 





District of Massachusetts, to wit : 
DISTRICT CLERK'S OFFICE. 


E it remembered, that on the third day of 
October, A. D. 1823, and in the 48th year 
of the Independence of the United States of A- 
merica, Ensign Lincoln, and Thomas Edmends, 
Jun. of the said Distsict, have deposited in this 
office the title of a book, the right whereof they 
claim as proprietors, in the words following, ‘7 
wit :— The Pronouncing Introduction.—dntro- 
duction to the English Reader: or, a selection 
of pieces, in prose and poetry ; calculated to im- 
prove the younger classes of learners in reading; 
and to imbue their minds with the love of virtue. 
To which are added, rules and observations for 
assisting children to read with propriety. By 
Lindley Murray, author of ap English Grammar, 
&c. &c. To which, by the aid of a Key, is seru- 
pulously applied, Mr. Walker’s Pronunciation 
of the Classical Proper Names, und of pumerous 
other words difficult to pronounce. With au 
Appendix, consisting of words selected from the 
reading lessons, with definitions. Utilius hom- 
ni nihil est quam: recte loqui.—Phaedrus. By 
lsrael Alger, Jun. A. M. Teacher of Youth, Ed- 
itor of the Pronouncing Testament, avd Author 
of Key to Book-Keeping, Elements of Orthogra- 
phy, &c.” In conformity to the Act of the 
Congress of the United States, entitled ** An Act 
for the encouragement of learning, by securing 
the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the au- 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned :” and also to en Act, 
entitled, ** An Act, supplementary to am Act, 
entitled, Au Act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, by securing the copiés of maps, chafts, and 
books, to the authers and proprietors of euch 
copies, during the times therein mentioned: and 
extending the benefits thereof to the arts of de, 
signing, engraving, and etching, historical aud 
other prints.” JNO, W. DAVIS, 


Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 
(<p A new and beautiful stereot; pe edition 
of the above is for sale by LINCOLN & ED 
MANDS, No. 53, Cornhill. Feb. 7. 


ee Nee ne ee a eam aacaiaee 











the place of its ioterment in West Haren, to 


: the Medical College. 


TYPE CASES. k é 
A heed received, a new supply of TYPE CASES, 
at 2 dollars a pair, end for sale by Lincoln & 


Edmands, No. 53, Cosni.all. Jen. 10. 
REV. MR. WARD'S ADDRESS. 


we 





OR Sule, by Lincoln & Edmands, No, 53, 

Cornhill. ‘* The Crisuinality of Iptemper- 
ance.”” An address delivered at the 3ith apni- 
versary of the Massachusetts Society for the Sop- 
pression of Intemperance. By Henry Ware.— 
Price 8 cts. November 1. 
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For the Christian Watchman. 
REVIEW, 
Orient Hacping. .4 Desultory Poera. In tivo 
Parts. By J.Lawson, Catleutla, 1822, 

Mr. Eprron,—in your paper of Jan. 17th, I 
noticed a Review, takemfrom the London Bap- 
tist Magazine, of an Elegy on Heary Martin, and 
other Pieces, by the author of the poem, the title 
of which *tands at the brad of this communica- 
tion. It reminded me of a desiga formed on its 
fret reception, of offering some remarks to the 
public on this poem; that, being apprised of ils 
value, they might not fail of the pleasure thas 

laced within their reach. 

The anthor has many ciaims on the favour of 
these who are interested in the cause of Missions, 
and of vital Christianity. 
know thet be has been in this country, and some 


will remember the many excellencies of charac- | 


ter which then endeared him to them. 
{ was honoured by the permission to consider 


his house as a father’s, and to remember him | 


among my friends, during a long retidence in 
India; and grateful it now is to me to express 
my deep sense of the value of the benefit thus 


conferred, and to record my faint testimonial to | 


the genuine piety, and kind affections, aod per- 
fect simplicity which distinguished him. 

His poetry illustrates the character of his mind 
and his style of conversation; now, it 1s glowing 
and forcible ; and anon, it seems as if the spirit 


had left him, and, unconscious of her absence, | 
he was still striving for freedom, but in vain: | 


now, humorous and sportive ; and anon, you will 
think the fairies who were assisting to weave the 
web had in mere wantonnees left its completion 
to human ingenuity. 

[t was in some degree thus with him, in the 
familiar intercourse it was my privilege to enjoy. 
He would enter with much interest on a subject; 
delight you with the most forcible and judicious 
remarks ; and very soon you would look at him, 
and ask, can this be the same individual ? 
wassilent, afid some deeply-fixed care seemed to 
engross him. Perhaps his children would then 
enter the rooin, and relate some incident which 
hac interested their juvenile minds ; at once, as 
at the music of the harp, of old, the cloud passed 
away, and he was again the delightful, amusing 
and instructive companion. 

There seemed to be an union of the lively and 
melencholy in his character, not often met with ; 
but you could never lose the impression, when 
mn his company, that you were in the society of 
the Christian Minister and Christian Missionary. 
Natural and unaffected, tLe friendliness and o- 
penness of his manners conciliated regard ; and 
while you listened to him in the pulpit or at the 
family altar, your reverence for religion was in- 
creased, and your regard for him became friend- 
ship. . 

To the honourable titles above given him, has 
been added, by the concurring voice of judicious 
critics, that of the Orient Bard. In that charac- 
ter he appears inthe volume on which itis my 
intention to offer some remarks, illustrating thein 
by a few extracts. 

A poet in India has a vast field open before 
him. The rites and ceremonies of heathen wor- 
ship, the customs and manners of the people, 
their occupations, the distinctions of casts, the 
natural scenery, all are subjects which as yet are 
not familiar to the English reader, and are full 
of interest, The appellatives, however, of the 
mountains, towns, idols and deities, are so bar- 
barous, as to render it equally difficult for the 
Eastern Poet to introduce them, as it is for the 
American Bard to find place for Alleghany, Mo- 
nongohela, and Connecticut in his rhymes. Our 
author has not attempted this difficult task ; he 

has a nobler design than that merely of describ- 
ing the monstrosities of the Hindoo nomenclature. 
He would exhibit such a picture of the cruelties 
of idolatrous worship, and of human degradation 
in heathen darkness, and place it in such strong 
contrast with the pure services required by the 
God of Christians, as shall awaken the sympathy 
and gratitude of those, who are partakers of the 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh free. Their 
sympathy—that they may oe incited to more 
zealous efforts and active exertions in behalf of 
the oppressed ; thatthey may not content them- 
selves with a mere sentiment, nor the mere ex- 
pression of that sentiment, but may be stimulated 
by a laudable ambition to be fellow-workers 
with God. Their gratitude—that they may feel 
more deeply their obligations as Christians, and 
be aroured toa more diligent improvement of 
their privileges. 

There is a moral pathos in the lament at the 
opening of the poem, over a world ruined by sin, 
which would recommend it, were its poetical 
beauties less striking than they are ; it closes 
With a notice of the infinite superiotity of the 
fame which he will acquire, who labours to re- 
move the obstacles which separate man from his 
God, to that which encircles the yictor’s brow. 


And who that appreciates rightly the moral dig- | 


nity of the office of the Christian herald, will not 
ndmit the correctness of this sentiment? ‘lime 
was, indeed, when opprobrium and disgrace were 
the portion of Lim who declared his zeal for the 


conversion of the heathen: but public opinion | 


Ras changed ; and it would now stamp with in- 
famy the man, who should lift his hand or cast 
reproach on the Missionary of the Cross. 


Phe events which occurred in Europe, in the | 


year 1813, our author states in his preface, inter- 
esting as they were to the Christian as well as 
to the politician, naturally suggested the apima- 
ted and powerful description, which ¢ losely fol- 
sows, of the evils and disasters which fhe ambi- 
tion of worldly fame never fails to introduce, and 
these are illustrated by the miseries and sorrows 
which attended the warin Russia. 


I is first canto, as it may be called, closes | 
with highly wrought but justly merited eulosi- | 
‘in contact with two or three other pious | 


ume on Wilberforce and Brainerd. 
Che objections which have been urced to mis- 
onary euterprize, and the characters of those 


who urge them, are handled with much humour. | 


, ies ss . 
We give, ws no untair specimen of our author's 


tarcastic talent, the delineation of the last class: | 


a - le ’ . aa 
A nobler clin there is, all stout and strong, 
Equipp'd for wor and fame. 
Ever sicken'd in their hearte : 
hier mantled 


No coyish fear 

no squeamish blood 
: = ' } ’ 

wer their cheek Right manfully 
Chey pranee tn worthy cance to watrior’s glory, 
And 6: lantly to pnt th> ligt [ven 
Phat lye! re od Be ca ight out, [ven : 
; Might, whieh euides the f] ndoo safe to hea- 
‘ } r -—— - 

in tion thereof, with crave Sagacity, 


stie Va 


Vrump they the farne of esstern clare, and high 
' . ‘ > 
E.xalt the raree show, wit! tinsel tr ppings 
° -* 
Whoee izening footer: 
Their own great minds," — 


oerwlie Imed 


} 
$ tave 


lhe poet next proceeds to expose an ahomi- 
rable rite, performed in hone or of the 
Kalee; the sacriGce of 
hour of midnight The 


coddess 
a human at the 


sanctimonions demean 


victim 


ur of the ofctaung and attending Brahmune, |! 
the agony of the vn tim, and the natural. but iil | 


natryve, when this work 


the 


manifest at the 


“once nied ' 
darkness is made 
ete matked with peculiar force. 

Phe worship of J tha, isthe subject of 
the uext cauto. The description of the mol ts 
ina style of mock gravity 5 the delusion of the 
, their duttresses and death, often from 
famine, are given with mor serionenese. The 
blood chills at the picture presented of the vul- 
ture and the jackall, preying on the drying and 
the dead. Nene can read without emotion the 


orror at 


Py » 5 
aawn of day, 


gahua 


Victims 


fale, co pathetically told, of the mother who had | 


Come hither with two of her olfspring, to imme- 


Many of your readers | 


He | 


, 
ita 


' neath the bones of other victims : 
Mi “ Then hand in hand they went, 
| Mingling amidst the crowd, and thus they eang— 


‘ Where the unnumber’d dead, in ruin lying, 
white om the thuudering beach, all wan and 

breathless, flected, 
| Neath yonder bones, by these weak hands col- 
There lies our mother. 

Pilgrim, pity us! 

| No house have we,save where her head is resting ; 
| ‘The night is come, the skies are dark and windy, 
The base cur howls, harsh screams the hungry 
vulture, 
| Where lies our mother. 
} Pilgrim, shelter us: 
} 


_ 


So may ye prosper, #8 ye slowly journey, 
' And when ye see great Jaganuath so holy, 
| And while ye bend before him, Ob, remember 
| We have no mother. 
Pilgrim, pray for us :” 
‘* Ganga Promised,” ** The descent of Ganga” 
| and ** Vishnu’s Heaven,” are the subjects of the 
| three next cantos : from these our limits do uot 
| permit us to make extracts. In the next, on 
| Immortality,” the poet introduces the revolt- 
ing custom of the cremation of widows ; and de- 
tineates with much power, what we have our- 
| selyes seen, the calm and intrepid aspect of the 
‘victim, and the mental agony she must endure, 
or the stupid infatuation by which she must else 
| be blinded. One reflection wi!l naturally arise 
in the mind of every beholder of these scenes. 


** Bloody tears 

} Wash not away the guilt of him who burns 

| His shrieking relative; vor blot the sin 

| Of the calm looker on, not guiltless while 

| His hand doth grasp the book of life ; his country 
The power to rescue whom it wisely governs.” 


The ** Hell” of the Hindoo theology, and the 
god whosetitences the disembodied spirits, form 
the subjects of the next canto, which closes with 

| a lively picture of fhe death of the unbeliever in 
Christianity. This concludes the first part, and 
as this article is already too long, I shall reserve 
the notice of what remains for another paper. 
The author has conferred a valuable service on 
the cause of Missions, by this production: there 
are those in every community, who have not pa- 
tience enough to read well digested history, and 
who yet need but to be informed of the immense 
misery which some of their brethren experience, 
to be stimulated to relieve it. Such will be in- 
terested in the poem we have noticed; the'r 
sympathies will be awakened, and their efforts, 
we trust, will be hereafter characterized by more 
zea! and constaucy. IGNATIUS. 
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LABOUR OF PRIVATE CHRISTIANS. 


We have before recorded the value of indi- 


of God; and instances are not wanting to estab- 
lish the fact, that he has attended such humble 


The two following accounts of the value an‘! 
surprising success of such labours are from the 
Christian Spectator ; and we hope they will 
prove a powerful incentive to Christians in the 
desolate parts of our country to be zealously en- 
gaged in doing all which they can do, to promote 
social and public devotion. Where is the be 
liever in Jesus, deprived of the privilege of a 
public ministry, who cannot invite to his resi- 
dence on the Lord’s day, his friends and neigh- 
bours, and read to them tne precious word of 
God, and pray with and for them? If there is 
such a professor, who can live in such circum- 
stances in the omission of so obvious a duty, he 
has reason to be deeply humbled that the lpve of 
God in his heart has so feeble an influence, if in 
reality it has any. 

Several years since, a poor but pious 
man, removed bis family from Connecti- 
cut, into the northern part of the State of 
New-York. Here he built him a little 
log cabin in the wilderness, shut out as he 
supposed from a!l christian society, and 
all prospects of usefulness, save in his own 
domestic circle, where he had erected the 
family altar on his first arrival. Neigh- 
bours gradually began to come around 
him, though not of a kindred spirit. For 
a very considerable time, the solitary 
christian saw the Sabbath dishonoured and 
profanec, and wickedness rapidly increas- 
ing, without any hope of his being able to 
check the current. His neighbours would 
spend the Sabbath in drinking whiskey at 
each other’s houses, or in tapping their 
trees, and boiling the sap into sugar, or 
collected in parties, they would go out 
and hunt. He was alone, and knew no 
| other christian in that region. At length 
| he came to the bold resolution of estab- 
| lishing a meeting at his own house. T'o 
accomplish this, after having fasted, and 
prayed for divine assistance, he informed 
| his neighbours that if they would assem- 
| ble at his house on the ensuing Sabbath, 
;he ‘would read a sermon, and make a 
| prayer.’ He next split a tree and hewed 
| it into rough benches. ‘The novelty of 

the proposal filled the little cottage with 
‘attentive hearers. ‘This was the first 
| christian meeting in that region, At the 
| 
| 





Close of it,a second was proposed, and 
met with hearty approval. ‘he mancon- 
tinued his meetings, and had hearers from 
ten and iwelve miles. This brought him 


men, who like himself had been mourning 
in secret places, without knowing each 
other's existence. They united their 
| hearts and their prayers, and were soon 
strongly cemented in the work of doing 
good. Their meetings continued to in- 
| crease in frequency, and in the number of 


attendants for a considerable time. Things | 


| were in this state, when a missionary from 
the Connecticut Missionary Society arri- 
ived. He was received with tears of joy. 
He preached and visited as long as he 
_coald tarry :—daring which time he gath- 
ered achurch, which though small. was 
tirm and strong in the faith. I have ouly 
to add, that this people have now a large 


' 

| Church, a good meeting house, and a faith. | 
| Sparrows occupied the ground where Laz- 
| arus bad sat with Trim, and pick 

’ Ss ‘ ! e¢ } 
At the commencement of the settlement | aeapremeg 


ful minister. 


of a flourishing village, (I believe it was 


Batavia.) in ti State of New-York, there | 


removed from Connecticut a pious lady 
~ 10 “ 7 
She had enjoyed all the privileges of the 


, Gospel till she came into the * new coun- | 
try, and now mournfally looked back up- | 


on the time when she ‘sat under the drop- 
pings of the sanctuary of God. 


self, or with whom she could take sweet 
| counsel. She felt herselftobe a stranger 





ate herself at the shrine of {his Lideous deity. | and a pilgrin 
When dead, she is boried by her children, be- 








: I- | must be done, av’ 
vidual exertion in promoting the public worsbip | jn words, which -' 
| half of our race 


attempts with his specia) and gracious blessing. | 























She knew | 
no one to whom she could unbosom her- | 
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aerate 

in quest of a better country, 
but she had no fellow traveller to help 
and cheer her on the way. While — 
a visit one afternoon, she met with a latly 
whom she had not before seen. She rg 
videntially mentioned the subject of re - 
gion, and feelingly compared ber presen", 
with her former privileges. The — 
of her speaking was such as to fill ¢ “ 
eyes of her new acquaintance with tears; 
and they immediately knew that they 
had then found, what they had both so 
much desired—a christian compamon. 
The first social prayer, ever offered in 
that village wes from the united hearts 
of these two females, as they that even- 
ing knelt together in a little thicket. From 
that time they met as often as once every 
week for prayer ; and they never prayed 
without praying for the ordinances of the 
gospel. After some time, they found a 
third of kindred feeling. The story that 
there was a praying circle there, was 
spread, and many who were not profes- 
sors of religion, earnestly requested to be 
admitted into the circle, and were recetv- 
ed. It was thus that the foundation for 
a church was laid. A missionary from 
the Conneciicut Missionary Society arriv- 
ed, and a church is unmediately gathered. 
And there are now two meeting, houses, 
two ministers, two considerable church- 
es, and upwards of three thousand in- 
habitants in that vilage, where but a few 
years since, a soliary female was weep- 
ing and praying for the ordinances of the 
Gospel. 

FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

The Rev. Joseph Enerson, well-known as the 
able instructer ui femais at Saugus in our State, 
is now in Charleston, SC. whither he had jour- 
neyed for his health, ad is employed in de- 
livering a course of lectures on the improvement 
of the mind, ‘Tbe folfosivg are the remarks of 
a writer in the Charleston Southern Intelligencer, 
who recommends te j)oung /adies an attendance 
on Mr. Emerron’s lectures 

The writer canoct tt express the grat- 
ification he has teit in bserving with how 
much solicitude tie swject of female ed- 
ucation has in varsousparts of our coun- 
try been canvassed ‘o the two or three 
last years, and witk }..’ much rapidity the 
sentiment has gone 2boac that something 

né merely approved 
‘cure to the one 

it is our privilege 
.o+bopour, more en- 
‘ounite with the light- 
ss @ mind and person, 

‘ nov constitute so large 

vr attractions, those solid 
witbhot which, even the 
former vosses One half their worth 
or power deed this sentiment must 
prevail j¥s! » propgtion as the religion 
of the Gospel pre‘ails, wherever the 
means are not alreidy in full operation 
for storing the temale mind with useful 
knowledge worthy of the appointed com- 
paoion of man and an immortal spirit, 
wherever the means are not fully enjoyed 
which are suited to raise to the very high- 
est intellectual elevation, her who was 
“‘doubly refined, twice purified by the 
divine artificer, the last and crowning 
work of God.” May it not be hoped that 
Female Seminaries will ere long be estab- 
lished, in which they who, by the present 
system, complete ther course of education 
at the age of 15 or 16years, will have the 
opportunity of devoting three or four ad- 
ditional years to the acquisition of those 
branches of knowledge, which will not 
only secure their owt highest improve- 
ment and happiness, but must effectually 
prepare them to instrict, and refine, and 
purify, and gladden the soul of man? May 
it not, above all, be heped, that by such 
means they will be more eminently quali- 
fied to sustain and a¢complish the part 
which they have so nobly undertaken in 
the work of evangelizmg and redeeming 
the world? 


and pride te ! 
larged opp: 
er accompi:s 
and mapnier 
a porucen 
acquiri! 


~_e 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 
Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost. 
The exempliticatien of this moral is per- 





petuaily occurring inthe most common ob- | 
jects of daily attention. 


on which I am oow writing affords me an 
example. A little while ago, it was clipt 
off from an old garment, an useless rag. 


Betty would have swept it to the door, but | 
the industrious ragwan took it up and gave | 


it to the paper maker, who returned to me 


the former old rag in a new form, no less | 


pleasing than usetul.—My gentle friends, 
in obedience to the great Master, gather 


scissors, may be the means of carrying the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God to fardistant and benighted lands. 
God himseif loses nothing ; and to a con- 
templative mind, it is both instructive and 


highly entertaiming, to observe the many | 
ways which he takes to gatber up the frag- | 
| ments. | rese up from ihe feast, and went 


out to drink the fresh evening air. As | 
passed the gate, old Lazarus the beggar 


was silting and making a rich repast on the | 
| entered the House of Zanas Stetson, for the 


very piece of baked mutton I had left on 


| My plate. His dog stood by, and the bones 
&c. of which Lazarus could mak 
. Zi e noth- | go dest; { ; , : 
| ing, afforded a delicious meal te poor Trim. | destitute that the town were obliged to assist 
: 
Ly the time I returned, a little flock of | 
| which entered the left breast of Mr. Isaac Gage, 


the crumbs which had fallen from them. 
They flew off at my approach; but their 


place was instantly seized hy a‘number of | 


lies and other insects al! greedily devour- 
ing the fragments which remained of the 
Sparrows; and that nothing might he lost, 
a little laborious ant had got a hoge crumb 
on his shoulders, and tottering under the 


burden, was Carrying itto hernest. <A | 
small affair it seemed indeed to me, but | 
Small as it was, it afforded still a morsel to | 


herself and her little family. “Goto the 








The very paper | 
| as she 


| srs. Isaac, Jesse, and Aaron 


; into this State, 


ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and | 


be wise.” Lord God Almighty, how ma- 
nifold are thy: works! in the vast range 


of thy economy, nothing is lost. 





The following ahecdote was related to | 


me by a minister of Christ, and is believ- 
ed to be authentic. ; 

A pious tender father, asked his re- 
fractory son, one Sabbath morning, If he 
was going to attend meeting ?. The child 
answered that he was not. Why? said 
the father. “Ihave a sore foot,” was 
the answer. But you shall ride, and I 
will walk. The child being resolvedjnot 
to go, made many objections, which the 
father answered in a similar way ; until 
the son, no longer able to hide the oppos- 
ition of his heari, broke out as follows ; 
“ # will go, but I will not hear one word.” 
He then went away in a passion. Bot 
God who is mighty ia wisdom, and seeth 
not as man seeth, had determined that he 
should hear. His sins were set in order 
before him in such a manner, that he was 
unable to leave the -place without .assis- 
tance. He remained for several days in 
great distress, and then found peace in the 
blood of Christ. He is now a preacher 
of that gospel which he once so heartily 


despised.— Mirror. 





Queen Mary and John Knoz.— You in- 
terpret the Scriptures in one way, said 
Mary to Knox, * and the Pope and Car- 
dinals in another—whom shall! believe, 
and who shall be judge ?”’ 

“You shall .believe,” replied Knox, 
‘¢ God, who plainly speaketh in his word, 
and farther than the word teacheth you, 


you shall believe neither the one nor the | 
| science. 


other—neither the Pope, nor the Refor- 


mers, neither the Papists, nor the Protes- | the end of the book, are designed ts dial 


tants. "The Word of God is plain in itself ; 
if there is any obscurity in one place, the 
Holy Ghost, who is never contrary to him- 
self, explains it more clearly in other 
places, so that there can remain no deubt 
but unto such as are obstinately ignorant.” 


In Captain Parry’s Narrative of his late North- 
ern Expedition, we find the following anecdote 
of an Esquimaux Indian :-— } 

‘‘ Their knowledge of figures is very 
limited—five and ten being their most ob- 
vious enumerations. When they wish to 
express the former, one hand is held up ; 
the latter, of course, requires both : but 
when the sum exceeds that numbe;, the 
Esquimaux calls on a neighbour to help 


him out, by holding up one or two hands | 


as the occasion requires. One of our 
friends related a whimsical anecdote with 
this sort of dumb show. He was conver- 
sing with a native alone, who wanted to 
make the large and unusual sign of thirty. 
He accordingly held up both hands, and 
was then sadly puzzled how to go farther. 
li never occurred to him to break off and 
repeat the signal in any way ; but at 
length he happily struck upon ten more 
by getting the officer to raise his digitals. 
Here were twenty ; but the ten to be ad- 
ded was the grand pons asinorum of Esqui- 
maux numerals! The difficulty seemed 
insuperable, but again his genius befriend- 
ed the calcalator; he held up one of bis 
feet,—twenty-five ! What was to be done? 
like one of the wise men of Gotham, our 
clever native tried to hold up the other 
foot at the same time, and his efforts to 
have all his limbs simultaneously in the 
air were the most ludicrous that can be 
imagined. But it could not be managed ; 
and it was not without an immensity of 
trouble that the proposed number was fin- 
ally expressed by the four hands and one 
foot each of the conversing parties.” 





Singular Regrets.—A Chinese of forty 
years of age, who had a very passionate 
mother, frequently received from her a 
sound beating, which he always bore with 
exemplary patience. A friend who knew 
the life the poor fellow led, caliing on him 
one day, just after he had received a se- 
vere drubbing from his mother, found him 
dissolved in tears, and quite inconsolable. 
‘* What,” said the friend, *‘ cari be the 
cause of this immoderate grief?” *“ Ah!” 
replied the poor fellow, ** my dear moth- 
er did not (thrash me half so soundly to-day 
used to.do. Poor creature! her 
strength is fast declining—I am much af- 
that I shall soon luse ber.” 


Words in Languages—By a reckoning 
made from the best dictionary for each of 
the following languages, there are about 
20,000 words in the Spanish, 22,000 in 





| the English, 25,000 in the Latin, 30,000 


up the fragments which remain ; the lit- , in the French, 45,000 in the Italian, 50,- 


| tle piece of cloth which falls from your | 
| man. 


000 in the Greek, and 80,000 in the Ger- 


Of the 22,000 words in the English lan- 
guage, there are about.15,000 that a man 
understands who is before master of La- 


| tin, French, and Italian ; the other 7,000 


are probably old English. 
enw 
Horrid Transaction.-An unhappy circumstance 
took place in Stanstead, on Friday last. Mes- 
Gage ging 
to Lime and Orford, in this hens, tn yore 
with two gentlemen trom Derby, in Vermont, 


purpose of taking said Stetson, and bringing him 
he having left his family in Lime, 


them. Immediately on their entering the house, 
“tetson discharged a musket at them, the ball of 


and came out at his back. A pistol was then 


| discharged by Stetson, the bal. of which entered 
| the neck of Mr. Jesse Gage, and went out just 


below his shoulder blade. A third ball struck 
one of the inhabitants on the cape of his coat 
and glanced, the bail taking off a piece of his 
tar. Stetson is nowin custody. One gun, three 
pistols and one dirk were taken from him. Mr. 
Isaac Gage was mortally wounded, and ere this, 
isprobably no more. The others will, it is pres- 
umed, recover. Flaverhill (N. 11.) pa. 

Seat of Gorernment of Maine.—Vhe questicn, 
for accepting a deed of 30 acres of land, given 


by the inhabitants of Augusta, Re the location of 


the Seat of Government of the State, has been 


: postponed till 1827, by a vote of 77 to 65. 














Testament. 


iy! & : 
ps a 
? 4 
this edit’ 
: 


are divided into paragraphs of car 


for each scholar in a class to read, whi 
render the work more convenient in & 
and a frontispiece is affixed, exbiditin; 
Illustration of the rising and falling infleeti 
i no reading book harps 
Reader, and its superior merit entitles it § 
distinction. The improvements here intred 
will doubtless increase its circulation. It is 
att mags: (mr nese y boww 
nstructors an Committees, i 
fally invited to examine this edition, Jat; 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. — 
AVING for about two years pasta 
, almost exclusively, of the new syst 
modern Geography, by Rev. J. and 8. E.! vig 
in the academy of which I have the superig 
dence, I do not hesitate to give it a decided 
ference to any other system designed for the 


ss 
to - 





_of schools, so far as my acquaintarce'w 


publications extends; and, ia a long .courss 
instruction, | believe kt have seen most . 
which have been published in this country, © 
mong the nomerous excellencies of this work, 
admirably fitting it for the purpose intend@ 
would mention particularly its judicious selee 
of matter, ‘its happy arrangement, and its % 
spicuous style. For its size also | think it 
be found to contain more valuable knowh 
than any other Geography extant. Asa sq 
book, itcould fot, with usefulness, perh: 
larger; and yet it has been compiled with 


judgment and discrimination, that very’ j 


indeed could be omitted without manife: 
triment. The ** General Views” 
valuable addition to the work. Not 
I have ever seen in Geographical PWblicaf 
in my Opinion, so well adapted to facili 
enlarge the student’s knowledge of this 
The numerous and well selected quesien 


ve 


PP} 


attention of the student; in his fey 
study, to things most important to be 
ed, and are well fitted to this end, 
They served also very much to 

bour of the Instructor. The Atiag@ 
ing the work, evinces much care amiy 
and is percularly excellent. ' 

ROBERT BELDEN, Preceptor 
Academy. 

0<7-The above work, together w 
cient.and modern Atlasses adapted toil 
lished and for sale by RICHARDSON € 
No. 75, Coruhill. jan 


et 





MORAL DIGNIPY OF MISSION 


~~ day published, and for sale by Ja 
Loring, Lincoln & Edmands, &. T. & 
strong, and Cummings, Hilliard & Cat pific. 
cents-~The Moral ‘Dignity of the Mission 
Enterprise. A Sermon, delivered before: 
Boston Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Oct, 
—and before the Salem Bible Translation’ 
Foreign Mission Society, Nov. 4, 1823.4 
Francis WAYLAND, jr. Pastor of the first 
tist Church in Boston. Jan. & 


City Furniture Wareho se. 
E. PARSONS, 


FOULD inform his friends and the pawl 

| that he has on hand at his FURNES 
WARE HOUSE, Union-street, near the U 
Stone, as good an assortment of FURNITU 
Chairs, &c. as can be found in the city whié 





‘selling off at reduced prices, viz: — 


Sideboards; Secretaries; Bureaus ; G 


-Card and Pembroke Tables; Common 


Card and Pembroke do. all prices ; Work T 
from 7s6d to $18 each; One elegant extem 
Table, 15 feet long, with leaves; High, F 
Cot and Trundle Bedsteads ; Grecian Com 
Sofas; Common do.; Crickets; Toilet 
and Wash Stands ; Mattrasses; Warraghad) 
Geese and other Feathers; Feather Rage 
Ticking ; Fire Sets, Fenders, Shovels} 
Pir, Chimney, Dress,& other Glasses {1 
Brushes; Portable Desks ; Sofa-Bedsteadse eee 
Shelves ; Bed Chairs for the sick ; 10008 
& Bamb 00 Chairs, al} patterns & colors; BOE 
do. ; Ni ght Cabinet do. ; Common Flag dos$ 
derminster and Stair Carpets ; Hearth to 
many other articles suitable for housekeep 
ALSO,—Bay and St. Domingo Mahe 
boards and plank. Every article will be 
the lowest cash prices, and every favour §f 
fully acknowledged. November & 


oe pt 


b% 23 
rs i) 





FALL GOODS. 


11 No. 11, Brattle-st. six doors from Court-sty 
FREDERICK HUGHES, 
TAILOR AND MEN'S MERCER, # 


uss just received by the recent att 

from London and France, a large quunt 

of superb Velvet Broadcloths, Caseimeres, # 

Vestings, of the newest patterns; together Wi 

a. -sapeeenig: assortment of Goats’ hair Cambletey 

of the very finest quality. Also, a great quantit 

of PLAIDS, of i different Hicbland Ch i 

Likewise, am additional stock of HOSIERY, 

all descriptions, and the first quality. fi 
§-7- F. 11. bas constantly on hand a larg 

sortment of Gextlemen’s WEARING APPA 

EL, of the first quality; and made in the ne 

style, all which he is determined to se}! at asia 

prices for cash as he has hitherto. He likes 

contitues to make all sorts of Naval and 

ry UNIFORMS, Embroicering und Of es 

ng on the shortest notice and mest ream 

terms. Oct. 
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TAKE NOTICE, 
HE subscriber reminds his customers ane 
. Publie, that he continues the HA . 
BUSINESS at his old stand in Methuen Villigt 
He keeps constantly for sale, Wool Hats a 
Bodies of all descriptions, at the above place 
and also at the store of THomas Canter, COL 
mission Merchant, No. 3, Union-street, Boston 
(Xr Wanted immediately at the above plae 
two good Journeymen, to work on Hats for th 
Southern Market; one good Workman on ev 
tom work, and also two good Body-makers, 
whom good encouragement will be given. 
GEO. W. WILSON. 
Methuen, Jan. 10, 1824. ° 


anette 





CORTES SHAPE. 


UST received at the Boston and New-Youe — 
Hat Store, corner of C suhill and Marketstey 
from the manufactory of J. & L. Brewster, a0@ 
Ives & White, of New-York, an assortment of th 
CORTES HATS, being the present and prevallt © 


ing fashion in New-York. For sale by Z 
Jan. 17. JOUN M. PECK. . 


ELLEN, : 





UST Published by Lincoln end Edmatdy — 
*” No. 53, Cornhill, “ELLEN, a pleasiog” 
. ‘ it i¢ published af & — 
tract, being No. 27 of the Evangelical Tracts#= 


instance of early piety.” 


To this new series of religious tracte, constant 
ditions are making, which sre sold at the 
price of one mill a page, and ten per cent 
count to auxiliary (ract societies. Ellen inal 
published ina small book for Sabbath Soh 
Rewarcs, 3 dollars pr. 100, Dec. 20, 
: Shi 
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Qe-The price ie 
fp made within ee ‘er thee 
rz or, ; ahnum, 7m 


lodge, tree of enpente 3 and, at cil 
erially aid in supporting the. 
fenemae of all ar haen. ahties : 
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Bi Pom TRE CHRIGTIAN W 
NW 2K. ON OF + 
7" BY aie 
ROBERT HALL, &- 


naan * eos 
‘Siew—An action may t 


is applicable to a , 
motives be litigaiien or triump 
he by wisdom or vir 
es-with the worst species of 
with- public tranquility. if I 
motive which has induced me 
take the present tusk, it is pe 
lieve others from perplexities 
by reading “ Terms of com 
public must judge of the de; 
Seme may expect arguments 
Me. Mall's positions and reason 
establish the oppusite practic 
would remind a sy m 
M — is to shew the incon 
din ance of these as we & 
Me Hall’s work—If a do.a 
they may not'prove his point; 
nor contradictory, they 
the opposite. Others may ¢ 
I have not paid due attention 
guments. in fact, 1 consider 
them as deserving no attenti 
I wish for Mr. Hall’s credit th y 
appeared before the public. .. 
versy upon doctrine or mo 
use of appeals to the impert 
passions of men? The patriot F 
a town, and the populace will 
the horses to draw him, f 
themselves to the chariot, and ¢ 
most filled with their shouts, “] 
the constitution.” He remain 
ed, unsoullied; and within twel 
carried a prisoner into the same 
“ French commandant is fore 
ere with a military force to 
morse {han Oto0tt hotly roi 
pieces. To notice every argume 
tend a controversial work withos 
efit-to the question in debate. If 
taine the foundation ofa column, 
‘the whole is certain. if | sho 
tunate enough to succeed in 
* Terms of communion” will n 
situation of a vessel which has 
engagement and must go ta pe 
but of one condembed as not sea: 
consequence of being badly com 
and in such a case, if ** Terms of 
ion” ever perform a successfua 
she must be rebuilt from the 
I will not now assert that this 
case, but I intend, if I can, to 
before I have done, that th 
reason to suppose it-correct. 

I shall proceed to examine 
principal argument. Endeavor 
upon his own hypothesis, and cu 
some other arguments. 

We have seen the faces of th 
which Mr. Hall brings against 
have either courage or stupid } 
for we de not tremble. His fav 
sition, p. 4, preface, was inten 
less to veutralize all reasoning 
of strict communion; but unh 
Hall pleads an exception, we fi 
own position, p.5, “Terms of cor 
and that in regard to the p 
which justifies our practice. 
he cannot commane with profes 
tians who practise saperstition 
petstition we have seen, is tha ¢ 
of rites uncommanded | 
tho ‘Mr. Hall assures ug { 
spriteig is one of those uns 
rites, we concur with him. 

wilting to leave Mr. Hall in fall 
OF alt the honour he can reaso 
from his efforts to establish hi 
position; but we leave him a 
7%. : to roenate his own cond 
teagohing. I am surprized 
did not feel the acne nata 
ground ; bot harried on by impet 
for his favourite hy pothesis,he ru 
his premises to his conclusion, 
ef what laid between them, and 
necessary to shew their relatie 
‘dependence upon, each other. 
1s he who condemneth not him 
which he alloweth.” 

Mr, Hall proceeds in the b 
‘work to muster and marshal hiss 
The par} of his army, compe 
reasoning fro a supposition th 
Baptism isnot Christian Bapti 
3n which he places his greatestec 

i. reminds us of this with great 

e takes in hand to prove it, aow 
HL Us is an abstract of his ideas. 

3 © institution of baptism ip the 
ithe and his coadjutors, was, a3 

Cat of its application, almost aa 

« bBests that the-defection wes 

Mtensive. A few remained wit 

deemer till his death. These # 
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